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The Japan Year Book and the South Seas Handbook are in- 
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Every chapter is specially written for the Year Book and the 
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and banking, economics and trade, industries, natural resources, 
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interest, etc. 
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idéki j shuffling of his Cabinet 
ae as EN Gan, aed posts, only 
Tohjo Cabinet the Foreign Ministership and the Presidency of ha 
cue. Board of Information were affected by the ree = 
tion. Mr. Mamoru Shighémitsu, Ambassador to the ee 
ment, was appointed Eo ee ERE Bee eee A eeeet 
i i of the Board of In i 
Pi ee ar Amau, spokesman of the now ore as 
whol serelin anibsssuderl opecty asiesqne ee at 
who has served in ambassadorial capacity nd bene ae 
ina ptess statement declared that ee Ne oe a ae 
ae ae cae Mr Amau, alae the wecee - 
ae aganda in modern warfate, announced that the field e t ee 
sa OF this country would be gradually enlarged ae 2 ae 
informed circles emphasize that, as a result of the ere Paine 
the Government’s wat policy and the objective of cons e ee es 
ptosperity sphere embracing the countries of the sou 
a timely vitalization. 


i, Mini i airs, left Tokyo on 
pee coe a eae pape ee es of the southern 
ee He arrived at Hanoi in French oT 
by way of Hongkong, Canton and See: e ges 
April 19 and called on eal tenia ia co ae 

i Minister Aoki an ove - 2 
ae A joint commumigué teleased later seme ee Ns: 
of mutual collaboration hitherto maintained by the autho 


Minister Aoki 
to the South 
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and French Indo-China had become all ‘the more smooth on ac 

of a fresh agreement reached at the conference concerning ee 
prosecution of economic and other attendant activities: ‘The Miniaa 
arrived at Bangkok the following day via Saigon and exchanged om 
with Premiet Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram and Foreign Minis 
W. Wicht Wathakan of Thailand. Mr. Aoki’s visit to Thailand a 


additionally strengthened the bond of mutual assistance between th 
(ie 


twocountties. The southern trip undettaken by Mr. Aoki is signi 

in that it has setved as a propellant force to the projected cotab ae 
of a greater Hast Asia co-ptospetity sphere. Mr. Aoki also vishal 
the Philippines, Burma, Malaya and other adjacent areas. a 


The Japanese Army forces stationed in Burma early in Match launched 
ae a high-powered mopping-up campaign against the 
ie salen Bode British troops entrenched along the Indo-Arakane 
es frontier since December last. On April 8 ie 

ae of the campaign was attained with the decimation of a 

: ee sa sis In this connection, an Imperial Headquaea 

ae see ee a mes en that the enemy dead left on 

200, Of which about 2,000 were British soldier 

. iss ge prisoners and 156 guns, fifty tanks and atic 

poe n.. aoe wete captured, besides 465 warplanes 

BeBd shor ‘c oe . Itmaybe tecalled that the British-American 

oh manag ne = See of this decisive engagement, had 

Seen be recaptured to Open the so-called 

Bee hs Intcak cca p a. of war materials to Chungking. 

€ suffered on the Indo-Arakanese border has 


minimized the chan 
ce ofan Anglo- - «1: é ; 
western frontier of Burma glo-American military incursion into the 


The Japanese Navy ai 
a oe 
_ a aoe op erating in the southern Pacific unleashed 
Japanese Sortie j evastating attacks rags z 
Southern Pacific ships and pl on military establishments, 
c planes around the Russell and Florida Is- 


land 
1 and 12. 8, Oro Bay and Port Motesby between Aptis 
show that twenty-fi 


The composi 

Osite 
x Beh as.: tabulated from official notificationl 
sunk, while one wa 8, One ctuiser and two destroyets wete 
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nearby Rai airfield was then attacked and in the ensuing air duel forty- 
four American fighter planes were sent spinning to the ground. Ten 
mote aircraft were destroyed on the airfield. It may be mentioned that 
since the first battle off the Solomons on August 7, 1942, the losses 
suffered by the southwestern Pacific command of Britain, America and 
Australia have reached 112 warships sunk, 1,536 planes destroyed and 
fifty-two transports sent to the bottom. 


sion to express Japan’s thanks to Manchoukuo for its 
; total co-operation with this country in facilitating the 
Prente, toe execution of the Pacific war and to convetse pet 
sonally with the leaders of Manchoukuo, Premier 
Tohjo arrived at Hsinking on April 1 from Tokyo. On the following 
day he was received in audience by the Emperor of Manchoukuo. At 
a dinner party held in his honour by Premier Chang Ching-hui of 
Manchoukuo on the same night, Premier Tohjo referred to the pheno- 
menal progress made by the youthful kingdom within a short space of 
time and gratefully acknowledged its contribution to the strengthening 
of Japan’s wat efforts. He predicted that productivity expansion in 
Manchoukuo would reach a new height in the future. After holding 
discussions with the prominent leaders of the Manchoukuo Government 
on matters connected with the prosecution of the war and inspecting 
important organizations, he returned to Tokyo on April 4, 


In order to express the appreciation of Nanking for Japan’s retrocession 
: of concessional and extra-territorial rights in China 
Neat 2) and surrender of administrative rights ovet the Peking 
Legation Quarters and the Kulangsu International 

Settlement at Amoy and also to return the courtesy visit of Premier 
Tohjo undertaken in March, the Nanking Government dispatched to 
Tokyo last month Mr. Chen Kung-po, President of the Legislative 
Yuan and concurrently Mayor of the Shanghai Special Municipality, 
as special envoy. Mr. Chen and his party arrived in Tokyo on April 
7. Two days later, at a dinner function given in his honour, Premier 
Tohjo, in greeting the special envoy, said that Japan was firmly deter- 
mined to share joy and sorrow with the new China which is slowly 
emerging on the surface, and that Japan would consolidate further the 
harmonious relations already existing between the two Governments. 
Special envoy Chen in response stated : ‘In conformity with the spirit 


of Sino-Japanese permanent collaboration and China’s determination 
death, China 


to go by the same bliss, same hardship, same life and same 


On a dual mis 
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is resolved to do its shate in the restoration of endurable East Asiatic 
stability.’ 


Emergency price measutes designed to boost industrial productivity 
and stabilize the price level were approved by the 
Cabinet on April 16. The new policy aims at securing 
increased production in vital materials through guar. 


New Price 
Level Policy 


antees to producers of appropriate producers’ prices, improving the . 


operation of the subsidy system, providing a price award system for 
the purpose of encouraging producers to expand productivity and 
revising the parallel price system in order to allow consumers’ prices 
to be revised whenever necessaty. The price award system is th 
cardinal factor in the new price level policy. It consists of two class i 
of awards respectively for increased production of specially designee 
key materials and for general prices. Production in excess of the sta d 
ard output volume is to be awarded to manufacturers, the volume b fee 
ae. se eee - a definite period. For goods produce a 
is fixed volume, increases in prices will be permitted i 
terms of the extent of additional turnover. General : Be 
gtanted when the prime cos : eee My 
creased efficiency se also oo ae — eee ee 
lower than the standard ptime cost. B 1 ee ee 
the Government seeks to adj SSH i eles a Bee 
Just properly the prices of specially de- 


signated key materials wi isi 
ithout any visible eff 
Seto : effect on th i 

level, which it is anxious to keep as low as possible e general price 


The national savings goal for the 1942-43 fiscal year fixed at 23,000 
Lies was reached completely by the end of March 
announced by Finance Minister Okinori Kaya 
& held on April 13. Although in 


Savings Goal 
Exceeded 


bank allocation of 2 
‘tons of 300,000 


f 
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the previous financial year. This fact certainly clarifies the bolstering 


attribute of Japan’s wartime economy. 


Business advices received early last month by the North China Develop- 
ment Corporation reveal that the Sino-Japanese 

Business Headway joint companies under its control are making 
ephcoasiiie rapid headway. The number of such concerns as 

at the end of March was thirty-three with a total authorized capital of 
3 1,200,000,000, of which 4%950,000,000 was paid-up. In the twelve 
months since April 1942, 4 few compaties subsidized by the corpora- 
tion discontinued their activities in pursuance of its business policy ; 
but in the meantime some mote werte organized, including the North 
China Iron Works and the North China Nitric Fertilizer Company. _ An 
increase of forty to fifty per cent. was noted in the volume of business 
transacted ‘by the affiliated enterprises. In the current fiscal year, the 
North China Development Corporation will devote its efforts towatd 


the accelarated expansion of the existing subsidiary concerns, SO that 


there will be no necessity of organizing new subsidized companies. The 
| are doing brisk business, in spite 


establishments now under its contro in 
of the present emergency, and have been able to declare dividends 
ranging from four to eleven per cent. 


The Southern Development Bank, three other Japanese banks and 
the Indian and Chinese banks in Malaya and Sumatra 
Southern Banks 4+< contributing greatly in expediting the rehabilita- 
ae tion of the southern countries. The amounts of 
cash deposited with them and loans advanced by them can be regarded 
as evidence of their success. As of March 31, the deposits with the 
commercial banks in Singapore stood at 56,120,000 Straits dollars, 
showing a gain of approximately 6,295,000 Straits dollars over the 
February-end total. The deposits with the three Japanese banks there 
stood at 33,913,000 Straits dollars, while those with the six pare 
banks at 18,946,000 Straits dollars. The two Indian banks there re 
deposits amounting to 3,261,000 Straits dollars. Of the tot our 
banks in the Malay peninsula, eleven are branches of the Case 
Specie Bank, fifteen are Chinese banks and their branches ee t ate 
Indians. The deposits as at the end of March were respectively 19,- 
569,000; 13,186,000 ; and 1,954,000 Straits dollars. The aggregate 
amount of loans advanced by the Southern Development Bank, © a 
Japanese banks and the Chinese and Indian banks in pee - 
other patts of Malaya exceeded 3 100,000,000 mark by the end of March. 
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Beginning with April 1, fresh issues of Japanese military scrip were 
discontinued in central and south China in view of 
chet) See the fact that the foundation of economic autonomy 

has been consolidated under the wartime economic 
system of the Nanking Government. The Finance Ministry of Japan 
and its Greater East Asia Ministry made an announcement in this respect 
on March 24. That the epochal step became possible only a little over 
two months after Nanking’s entry into the war in greater East Asia as 
Japan’s partner cettainly augurs well of the soundness of the wartime 
monetary structure of the Nanking Government. The abolition of 
military scrip denotes the completion of currency unification in central 
and south China through the circulation of the Central Reserve Bank 
notes and also the bolstering of the credit issues of the same bank 
From now on, disbursements from the State treasury bank de osits, 
bank loans, exchange and other payments are to be made in the aes 
of the Central Reserve Bank. However, the circulation of the existi : 
issues and assets and liabilities in terms of military scrip will still ie 
recognized until their gradual replacement. A tentative agteem : 
recently concluded between the authoriti é dee 
ee uthorities of north and central China 

a ee : oe settlement between the two areas by 

See 2) ee consequence of this agreement, all drafts 

a y sctip before April 1 ate being settled eith 

in i Federal Reserve Bank notes or in the Central oe Binks es 

at the exchange of ¥18 against 100 yuan, a 


Reflecting the accumulating wealth and thriftier habits among the 
seater people engendered by the war, the leading 
SES companies, twenty-three in number, tfe- 
ae eg : as 1 at the end of last year a remarkable pain in 
so Gear o insurance, according to a statement of the Life 
2 Sale eee Policies newly contracted up to 
ee a se simple life insurance, life insurance on the 
ote with es caine fee ae eae! | 
(esa aggregating ¥8,991, 
Of ai a = 2 eae overt the figure for Bnecins oatad 
umber of new policies during the same snide fell aise 


Life Insurance 


Figures Up 


-ptoximat 
Pp ely by 528,000. Thus the total numbet of policies and the 


total amount of i 
in 
surance on record at the end of last year respectively 


stood at 35,112,0 

oo and ¥ 

leet from eA 43,271,000,000, not includi ARE 
the death F inert including thos 

of the insurance holders, eh of pee 


and lapses, th indicati i 
pses, thereby indicating a gain of 2,188,000 in policies and ¥6,451,- 
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900,000 in insurance amount. Insurance premiums amounting to 
3 1,693,000,000 were collected during the same twelve months, a gain 


of 3£234,000,000 Overt the preceding year. 


A total of £85,000,000 will be accommodated to the Shipping Opera- 
tion Association as shipping operation funds for 

Shipping Opes. the fiscal yeat 1943-44, it has been approved by 

inancing run Ss é 

the Government authorities concerned. Of the 

total, £30,000,000 will be financed by the Treasury Deposit Bureau of 
the Finance Office and the remaining ¥55,000,000 by the Joint Financ- 
ing Syndicate. Compared with the 1942-43 fiscal year, the amount to 
be accommodated in the current financial year shows an increase of 

320,000,000. 

In view of the fact that the increased production of chemical fibre is 
essentially required for the prosecution of the 
wat, a concrete plan for the fourth adjustment of 
the rayon and staple fibre industry, which has 
been almost worked out, will be revised to maintain the number of 
necessary facilities, it is said, ‘The Rayon and Silk Control Association 
will further study the adjustment plan for the purpose of working out 
emetgency counter-measutes most fitted to the present situation in 
the fibre industry. However, the adjustment of idle facilities will be 
conducted as expected in order to offer iton to the Government, while 
the concentration of production to supetior factories will be realized. 
As a tesult of the third adjustment, the number of factories has been 
reduced from forty-seven to twenty-one. Since two or three out of the 
existing twenty-one factories ate making preparations for the change of 
their business lines to the wattime industry, 4 large-scale adjustment 


hereafter will not be enforced. 


Rayon Adjustment 
Slated Soon 


The Education Ministry on April 10 announced the second conferment 
of Imperial Art Academy prizes for the year 
1942 On Six leading personalities of this country. 
The recipients of the awatds belonging to the 
first section, or fine arts, ate: Mr. Bokusén Shimada, noted water-colour 
painter, Mr. Saburo Miyamoto, oil painter of rising expectations, Mr. 
Tadao Koga, sculptor, and Mr. Ghénjuro Yoshida, handicraft artist ; 
to the second section, or literature, is Mr. Yoné Noguchi, well-known 
English-language poet of Japan ; and to the third section, Of music, is 
Mr. Motonari Iguchi. The prizing-winning works of the artists are 


Academy Prizes 
Conferred on Artists 
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“‘Sokoh Yamaga,” image of an ancient strategist, by Mr. Shimada ; 
“The Meeting between General Yamashita and Enemy Commander 
Percival” by Mr. Miyamoto ; a sculptural piece entitled “The Buildin 

of Greater East Asia” by Mr. Koga; and a taised lacquet-work shelf 
by Mr. Yoshida. Messts. Noguchi and Iguchi in the fields of literature 
and music respectively were not honoured for any particular piece of 
contribution, but in recognition of their meritorious activities in th 

promotion of literature and music. : 


The second conference of literary men in East Asia under the sponsor- 
ship of the Japan Literary Men’s National 
the: EP gcHHOD, in view of the success 
of the first conference held i 

from the standpoint of fostering cultural ae ae 
— of ae East Asia, is scheduled to be convened in Tokyo 
ee ad October. tt is understood that, besides the 
a a Ae Ge China and Japan, delegates from the 
a Sees - 29 a, Burma and Malaya will participate in 
anes hake sa P ge will include such questions as the strength- 
mation of the war 5 Ses Sines af es ae 
prosperity sphere embracing that region ; = See . : a 


literary trend i 
ms in greater East Asia; and i 
literary men of the region. Re re Peco 


East Asia Literary Meet 
Scheduled for October 
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By TETSUICHIRO MIYAKE 


RIOR to the establishment of Japanese supremacy in the 
P sphere of greater East Asia, the southern life had been 
dominated by external influences wholly alien to that section 
of the Orient. As the fixed objective of Japan is the organiza- 
tion of a mutual prosperity sphere embracing this region, it is 
natural that its southern policy should include such measutes 
as would facilitate the endurable consummation of that objective. 
Considering the fact that the realization of the fixed objective 
is dependent on the ultimate success in the wat, it is essential 
that Japan should, in the interim, implement a seties of political 
and economic steps designed to intensify mutual assistance and 
collaboration on the one hand and accelerate the production 
of war materials within the region to stabilize unshakable de- 
fence preparedness on the other. It is, therefore, obvious that 
the prosecution of the war to 4 successful conclusion and the 
construction of a greater East Asia mutual prosperity sphere 
ate co-telated projects. 

It appeats that the wat in greater Fast Asia is destined to 
become a prolonged affair. In view of such an indication, 
Japan’s southern policy must, of necessity, be one of making 
the southern peoples understand fully the character and the 
meaning of the cuttent war, SO that they can voluntarily extend 
their all-out co-operation to this country to obtain ultimate 
victory, simultaneously stabilizing the fruition of regional te- 


* ciprocity. In order to achieve this end, Japan has adopted four 


catdinal measures. ‘The fitst one is connected with enlightening 
the southern peoples of the imperativeness of practising mutual 
homogeneity and the concurrent acceleration of thought wat- 
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fate to countermand the prejudicial propaganda of the “ Demo- 
cracies.”’ ‘The second aims at rousing the voluntaty conscious- 
ness of the southern peoples to the stern reality that Japan is 
waging wat to restore to them their proper status in the flow 
of life in greater East Asia. The third concerns the clarifica- 
tion of the conception of the envisaged greater East Asia co- 


ptosperity sphere by pointing out that Japan, relying on long- » 


standing cultural affinities, is sincerely desirous of reviving the 
traditional inter-country fellowship in this part of the Orient. 
The last measure 1s directed toward making the southern peo- 
ples visualize that, their destiny being related to the final out- 
come in the war in greater Hast Asia, they must on their own 
initiative and responsibility form a potential joint front with 
Japan to secure common victory. 

Japan in greater East Asia and Germany and Italy in Europe 
ee hostilities against the Anglo-American nations and 
t oe with a view to establishing a new, just and equitable 
worl order. The Atlantic charter issued jointly by Prime 
Mini ster Churchill and President Roosevelt on August 1 
outlines a ‘“‘ democratic ”’ : le 
“Aas ee atic post-bellum peace programme ovet- 
ae se e legitimate aspitations of the Axis Powers. It is 
ae ; ae that the United States purposely took a hand in 

g the charter, although it was 
Sees as countty at that 
tc velt was candidly anxio 
restoration of just and equi i oe. 
uitable peace in th : 
Bis. on: q p n the world, he should 
O accou iti irati 
eee = a aspitations of the Axis 
ee ae versally acceptable post-wat peace 
ea e aligned himself with Prime Ministet 
swayed by the motive of recreati ce ic?’ 
world hegemony clearly reflected hi Se aaa aeae 
ed his de trop ambition, in spite 


of the use of broad i 
re phrases in the charter relati i , 
aN elative 
political and economic intercourse. to international 


; : 
o a casual observer, it would appear as though the Atlantic ; 


a ; 

= Ae eee peace terms similar to those propounded by 

eae i S to terminate the last World Wat. The 
ace Conference distorted the original Wilson for- 
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mula to practicalize the stabilization of “ democratic ’” hegemony 
in the world, and thus it immediately planted the seed of anothet 
international upheaval, which has now become a fait accompli. 
At present, the Axis nations ate sponsoring an international new 
deal chiefly for the reason that the “ democratic” map-makets 
would not have another chance to superimpose theit system of 
politico-economic domination in the world. That the idealistic 
concepts of the Atlantic charter would never be put into practice 
is evident from the statements which have been made and are 
being made in London and Washington. Some time after the 
issuance of the Atlantic charter, Under-Secretary of State Sum- 
net Welles, by way of amplification, added: ‘‘’The United 
Nations would undertake the maintenance of an international 
police force aftet the war to insure freedom from fear to peace- 
loving peoples.” In this mannet, he not only indicated that the 
United Nations under the leadership of America would become 
the nucleus of a future world reorganization, but also that the | 
United States would maintain its own pattern of international 
law and order to deprive the ‘Axis nations of their rightful 
advancement in their respective contiguous spheres. Tt is 
apparent that while the ‘ democtatic” world policy is one of 
domination, the Axis world policy advocates the pursuance of 
mutual interdependence among the different spheres of the 
globe for the best intetest of international normalcy. 

Major Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secretary, speaking 
at the House of Commons on Decembet 2, 1942, said : “ After 
the wat, those Powers, particularly the United States, Russia 
and ourselves, would have a virtual monopoly of the armed 
strength which must be used to prevent a repetition of aggtes- 
sion? On March 21, 1943, Prime Minister Churchill made a 
similar announcement in a radio speech. It is significant that 
Prime Minister Churchill expressed his mind in that vein at a 
time when Foreign Secretary Eden was engaged in conference 
with the Washington authorities to device ways and means for 
improving relations with the Soviet Union. Prime Minister 
Churchill’s reference to Russia implied that after the termination 
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of the wat the Soviet manpowet and tesoutces would be utilized 
for the betterment of the planned Anglo-Ametican system 
of international peace. Because the Soviet Union is unwilling 
to be a party to any Anglo-American post-wat wotld policy 
President Roosevelt with Prime Minister Churchill as his partes 
is manipulating to take the best advantage of the German- 
Soviet wat. The latest Washington parley is a case in point. 
Washington emphasizes that a re-grouping of lesser nations 
would be necessary after the war to maintain peace and tran- 
quillity, and so it suggests that the Wilsonian conception of 
racial self-determination should be applied on a realistic scale— 
suggestion which is also endorsed by London. Hence, it must 
Be ee 1 eee and London agtee in theit 
\ nstruction of the world lesser 
nations should submit to the control of their stronger neighb 
But the joker is that they do not include Japan; G naan 
Italy in the scope of theit conception of “ SS aciokbot ae 
Moreover, they d desi : stronger neighbours.” 
, they do not desire that Soviet Russia should be 


_ Classed i i { 
as a Power, having a regional policy of its own; on the 


con j i i 
a ae a wish that Soviet Russia should fall in line with 
ae cy of contiguous harmony. In tegard to the “ demo- 
ee ee of contiguous harmony, there exists a dif- 
al oS ashington and London. The formet, having 
Waid Secs ae es position, damands ‘dat the 
e sole a i 
world peace. Consequently, it i oe Se aaah 
es eee y, it is plain that America, by utilizin 
oviet Union; is endeavourin 5 ‘e 
g to expand its 


sphere of influence, wi 
, With the ultima: i . 
favourable to the initiation of its So tite conditions 


as such the Axis‘ p olicy of world domination; 
struggle ee the policy of St be ayes 
States and the policy of just and hae oe oe oi the Unite 


Besdbtal eciprocine of Hat G uitable world harmony through 


e Atlantic charter, Seal and Italy. 


fue a oe and America, is an ey pers the 
tract. It is desion an a self-e i 

gned to coetce other nations of tcand 18 

otld into 
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submission. In conttast, the non-imperialistic character of 
sted in the Imperial 


Japan’s wat aims is unequivocally manifested 
Rescript on the declaration of wat against Britain and America of 
December 8, 1941: Japan’s wat aims has two phases—negative 
and positive. The negative phase relates to the safeguarding of 
Japan’s life line, which is the sphere of greater East /Asia. Fot 
the purpose of holding this life line on 4 secure foundation, it 18 
absolutely necessary for Japan to keep the sphete outside the 
control of the Anglo-American nations. ‘The positive phase 
deals with the objective of organizing a greatet Hast Asia co- 
prosperity sphere wherein each nation will be accotded its propet 
place. Japan’s definite pledge of independence to Burma and 
the Philippines is evidence enough that this country is harbouring 


no imperialistic motive in its relations with the southern countries. 


To be mote precise, Japan’s war aims concer the development 
of conditions directed towatd the attainment of final victory in 
the wat and the lasting construction of the envisaged mutu 
prosperity sphete. Besides these wat aims, Japan has 4 larger 
wat objective, which can be called its post-wat world policy. 
‘As an Axis pattner of Germany and Italy, Japan has determine 
itself to facilitate the upsutgence of the proposed Axis new otdet 
in the world by contributing its due shate. ‘This is.its arget 
wat objective, and it is in consonance with the general world 
policy of the Axis group of nations. 

It must be recognized that the consummation of Japan's 
larger wat objective is dependent on the successful accomplish- 
ment of its negative and positive wat aims. ‘Therefore, it 1s self- 
explanatory that its southern policy would follow a course directed 
toward that end. The envisaged co-ptosperity sphete 1s intended 
to secute living space for ‘ have-not ” Japan by setting up a 
system of regional harmony and solidarity in opposition to the 
system of exploitation of Britain and America, which countties 
still entertain the motive of reviving the antiquated mode of 
status quo in greater East Asia. As the framework of co-pfos- 
petity sphere rests on the fundamental ideal of non-imperialism 
and mutual co-operation, the question of a Japanese domination 
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in the southern countties does not arise at all. The proposed 
co-ptospetity sphere can only become an accomplished fact when 
each southern nation plays its destined part to maintain political 
and economic independence of the tegion as a whole. Just as 
Japan has its settled rdle to play in this respect, so the southern 
nations have their assigned tasks to perform. Noting the bane- 
ful effect of the capitalist-imperialistic exploitation of Britain 
and America, Japan is trying to regenerate greater East Asia for 
common safety and flourish by applying the method of co-pros- 
perity, which is the most suitable one desirable for all concerned. 
On January 9 last, when President Wang Ching-wei on his 
own initiative declared war on Britain and America, a Tokyo- 
Nanking joint declaration was issued pledging to prosecute the 
common wat to a victorious conclusion. This followed Japan’s 
fetrocéssion of concessional and extta-territorial rights in China 
to the Nanking Government. Thus Japan enabled Nanking to 
eradicate at one stotke the vestiges of the Anglo-American in- 
Oe i  aieon ee 
suttender these tights. Fur- 
thermore, Japan’s policy of returning to Nanki ie 
Se ae g to Nanking enemy property 
y in gradual stages reveals its good faith toward th 
continent. Japan has already returned to Nankin ; 
enemy property and the Peking Legation Quart 
the International Settlement of es 
this practical good intention of 
figment of imagination to 
conception of co 


g a number of 
ts, as well as 
Kulangsu at Amoy. In face of 
of Japan, it would be more than a 
ive a conttary interpretation to the 


Prime Minister Chutchill in bi; 
31 declared that Brita prchill in his broadcast speech of March 


foal ee rad No intention t : 
ae uns the British Empire, The u us Oe planed 
at the British Govetnme Pshot of his declara- 


Ot would continue to hold 
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on to its Empire, no matter what may 


be the opinions of its em- 
pire countries and the world at large. Obviously, the declaration 
was pointe 


d to the Indian nationalists in order to remind them 
that Britain would never seek a compromise with them sears) 
to hasten the complete withdrawal of British influence from In a 
This attitude of Britain alone is sufficient envidence that it : 
persists in adheting to an imperialistic policy. As against ‘ is, 
n, which is not remotely inclined to institute an imperialistic 


ee in greater East Asia, firmly believes that all nations of the 


world, irrespective of small and big, backward and forward, 
should be allowed to exercise their respective initiatives to con- 


ttibute to the advancement of universal concord. This belief has 


as its source the ideal of hakko ichin—brothethood among pate 
The recent visit of the Burmese mission to Tokyo led Pi r. Ba 
Maw, chief civil administrator, revealed in untrammelled C ee 
that Japan’s unassumed anxiousness to come into ever clOs : 
touch with the southern countries springs from a genuine See 
of mutual faith and friendliness. Premier General Hideki ae 
once again assuted Dr. Ba Maw and the membets of ie suite t z 
Japan would fulfill its promise of independence to Burma, a 
added that the growth of independent status of Burma ye 
depend entirely on the initiative and responsibility © ae 
leaders and the people of Burma. Dr. Ba Maw at a banquet g 
in his honour by Premier Tohjo spoke as follows : 


It is the first time in the history of Burma that Burmese as 
tives have come to Japan: it ee a ste ee oe : De a ae 
the past, Burma, being pressed by alten Co 4 2 bare a 
West. Now at last, Burma has turned to the East a : 
destiny there. This has been made possible by the nee se areas 
arms. ‘The present visit is symbolic of the new East ee ae 
tion. ‘That is why I say that this visit smarks a gteat tut - P ae 
only in Burmese history, but also in East Asiatic as is 
memorable event for us Burmese was Premiet Tohjo’s oe ee 
the Diet, promising Burma her independence within :; me ye See 
to take the opportunity to tell Premiet Tohjo ce a 
Japan that Burmese joy and gratitude for this are in ie cra bag 

Seeing as far ahead as possible, it 1s my deepes oF sates ter 
most enduring basis for the new otder and economy ; 


i i i lways. We 
between ourselves, trust in word, in action, and trust alway 
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also believe in the importance of the great moral principles which Japan 
is emphasizing for the establishment of a greater Hast Asia co-ptosperity 
sphere. I am convinced that the Anglo-American world has crumbled 
to dust, because it was not based on moral principles. The new order 
that we shall build in East Asia under Japan’s leadership will not crack 
ot crumble, because it shall be based on moral principles, fortified by a 
new East Asiatic unity of thought, of action, of leadership, of prosperity. 


The views expressed by Dr. Ba Maw ate indicative of But- 
mese tejoicing over the forthcoming independence of the country, 
as well as of Burmese determination to forge ahead with the task 
of constructing a greater East Asia co-prospetity sphere. With 
Japan’s declaration of war on Britain and the United States, the 
Burmese people self-consciously realized that their distant neigh- 
bour has tisen up in arms animated by the spirit of liberating 
greater East Asia from alien bondage. And no sooner Japanese 
forces moved into Burma than they extended their hearty co- 
operation to them, thereby bringing the total British defeat in a 
record time. After that, Dr. Ba Maw organized the present 
provisional civil administration to stimulate his countrys colla- 
boration with the Japanese military command in Burma in all 
matters pettaining to defence and also to put into effect necessaty 
Seen: oes a ene an independent govern- 
of a Burma padlesehdence Ss ee = ees 
which dominated Burma for 4 aa pees eas 
obtain the full co-operation of the B eee 

e Burmese people, and further- 
mote had to face a strong national ae i 
Seana lational resentment for its policy of 
Pitalist-impertialistic exploitation. Britain cam B 
tuler ; whereas Japan has come to Burma as eee 
a friend. Hence, it 


is natural that Japanese-Bu : : 
-Burmes 
BOE coniss e friendship should develop as a 


apan’ i i 
nae feature eas oo 
€ co > 
a aera apan’s Burma policy is to be seen in its 
missioner, and other Fill Pines. Jorge Vargas, executive com- 
ney Philipines in Pino leaders in their zeal to construct a 
= cans co-operation with Japan ate showing the 
cartedness like Dr. Ba Maw and his ee 
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Premier Tohjo, who recently visited Manila and was eee 
enthusiastically, once again firmly reiterated that the Phi sae | 
would be granted an independent status. | The reason why no 
definite time limit has yet been mentioned is that the transforma- 
tion of the Philippines has not yet become complete. While Burma 
within seventeen months has tuned itself to the ideal of igo 
Fast Asiatic homogeneity, the Philippines is still in the stage © * 
transition. It must be remembered that the United States, Y 
granting a commonwealth government to the Filipino people, 
rade them estranged from the activities in greater East ae 
and its statutory promise of independence served the ane : 
alienating the Filipino people from Japan. On sopeeeer this 
separation of the Philippines from greater East Asia, the es ae 
people came to have a different outlook in life. This ae 
outlook is now changing, and the Filipino people are gradua y 
realizing that theit destiny is interlocked with the destiny ae 
Japan and of greatet East Asia. The moment the emergence O 
eteater Hast Asiatic outlook becomes an invariable reality, it 1s 
understood that necessary steps would be taken by the Filipino 
leadets to organize an independent Philippine government. 
The United States set up the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines in 1935 and pledged to grant complete independence to ae 
country in 1946. Prior to the outbreak of the Pacific war, specuia= 
tions were tife in different quattets whethet the United States 
would teally accord independence to the Philippines in 1946 and, 
if it decided to redeem its pledge, in what form it would do so. 
Such speculations arose out of the fact that America = ae 
attaching supreme importance to the Philippines as 4 base for the 
execution of its East Asiatic policy designed to quarantine deo 
The military preparations made in the Philippines ere! oe 
what type of independence the United States was contemplating T° 
concede to that country. In 1932, when the Hare Act aa | 
independence to the Philippines was adopted by the Se o 
Representatives, Colonel Henry Stimson, then Sectetary © soe 
in leading the opposition to the act had the following to say : 
America’s possession of the Philippines has served to develop a new 
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basis for the political balance of powet in the western Pacific and 
throughout the entire area of the Far East. This balance of power 


would be seriously disturbed by withdrawing America’s sovereignty 
from the Philippines and terminating America’s responsibility for chioee 
islands. Ametica, who is already a big Power in the Pacific, will feel 
increasing concern with events in the Pacific in the futute as a great 
Pacific Power. : 


As a tesult of the Stimson bombshell, the Philippine in- 
dependence issue was sidetracked until 1934, when Tydings- 
MacDuffie Act was approved by Congress, announcing the 
restoration of independence to the Philippines in ‘1946. The 
‘Tydings-MacDuffie Act was not put in the statute book without 
any opposition ; in fact, its passage was violently opposed by that 
noe of American impetialists who are bent up establishing an 

erican hegemony in the Pacific. Unfortunately, the capitalists 
ee hae they wanted to gain more economic 

m the Filipinos by exploitin i 
dependence. The world-wide See Dl oF oe 


bered America with a big population of unemployed, with the 


lee ian oe a strong agitation was launched to testrict 
Sines ee ook. a capitalists thought that if the Philip- 
to apply the ee Ametican tettitory, it would be impossible 
Philippines os a Law against the Filipinos, but if the 
Ehoar Goaldsis a ma eindependent, then the inflow of Filipino 
mically, they ar a € way with at a moment’s notice. Econo- 
ee esta tecthons ae ae Philippines was con- 
the sugar i » It would not be practi 
he a nes of Awa, The saga interests cul 
By sttessing these t n the Philippines became a sovereign Stat 
Wo points, they lent their support in Be a 


the statutory declarati 
; ation of ind es 
With the protraction of as of the Philippines. 


toward, Japan began to be mote 


. China affair, America’s policy 
it constructed the so 


and mote a i ; 
we we ggtessive. Finally 
Japan with the Philippines as j cD military encitclement a ae 
S Gen tier die chgk of chs ne RS vital base nearest to this eee 
ting and commence acitic wat, Japan shattered this ieee 


d th 
€ task of reorganizing greater East Asia 
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on the basis of mutual safety and prosperity. The fact that 
America converted the Philippines into a military base to strike 
at Japan at an opportune moment suggests that the United States, 
in the final analysis, would have granted a conditional independ- 
ence to the Philippines to make it its front-guard in the prosecu- 
tion of its policy of ‘Americanizing the political and economic life 
of East Asia. Now that Japan has eliminated such an American 
threat, it is giving the Filipino people the necessaty incentives 
and all possible assistance to readjust their mode of life speedily 
and fotm an independent government to contribute theit share 
to the endutable construction of a greater Hast Asia co-prospetity 
sphere. 

Aside from Japan’s policy towatd Burma and the Philip-. 
pines, one must appreciate that this country has undertaken the 
principal responsibility of safeguarding the defence of greater 
Fast Asia—a responsibility, the efficient discharge of which is 
dependent on the maintenance of Japanese control over such 
strategic ateas which ate indispensable for that purpose. This is 
the teason why Japan has been obliged to declare that it would 
control such sttategic areas in the south which are vitally im- 
portant to the secutity of greater East Asia. Japan, being the 
only Power in this part of the world, is certainly justified in con- 
trolling such ateas for common benefit and flourish. Quite 
apart from this aspect, it must be borne in mind that Japan is 
encouraging the peoples of Malaya and the East Indies to run 
their countries in the light of their traditions and in accord with 
the ideal of greater East Asiatic harmony. On the whole, if 
Japan’s southern policy is scrutinized dispassionately, it will be 
seen that Japan is pursuing the ideal of brotherhood among 
nations in its relations with the southern countries, and that it is 
trying to regenerate greater Hast Asia for its sake. The southern 
policy of Japan is, therefore, normal and beneficial. 
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By SHINZO OHNO 


HE Soviet authoriti isclai 
s ae 
ee. nrities disclaim any responsibility fot the 
ae : e | eich-Soviet war at dawn on June 22, 1941 
eed ee in their pee that the German Government 
ities against them in order to i ; 
: ; ut into operation 1 
preconceived policy agai P P on 
gainst the Red Muscov They 
state that the suddenn i i ys Spt 
ess with which the G 
a5 erman forces struck 
a Foe clearly pointed out that Chancellor Hitler had 
Sein pies Pe oa aeeeee to initiate a full-throttle show- 
et Union. The Berli +4 
me E etlin authoritie - 
ps ey stress that the Kremlin’s policy of es 
adjacent European territori MS 
: ito 
enter into a state of war vi h Sovi a cormpciied Germany to 
the situation in f om £ es Bens to retrieve 
avout of conti re = 
released in this i Seo. J 
onnection by the Wilh See 
Bees ilhelmstrasse cit 
Saas aver that the Stalin Government had a ; pub 
ihe g g diplomatic and military arran gccibeen basil 
e ma of reconstructed harmony ae dettimental. 
can ope. 
a. estigation of the relations between “ie 
ue statt of the European war reveal Bere CORRE) 
€ was genuinely sympatheti Bee oscow at 29 
Rea lesuns 4 * pathetic toward Berlin, and 
Sf tics a a pting a “stop Germany “3 i , and that the 
Th sata tinental turmoil to promote i ene) sok advaniags 
) € Soviet Union saw in the Rei < its own European policy. 
ee to unfurl its banner entanglement a propitious 
u e} itori : 
eas of the short-lived Song ea ‘The 
S$ acquisition : -Finnis ar fi 
; S65 ie aii t followed b 
corporation of Estoni ig slice of Poli i y 
; ish territ i 
Er stonia, Latvia : : ory and in- 
utopean problem of extrem ie Lithuania ushered in a new 
ely delicate nature, besi ce 
» besides giving 
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rise to an ignition point in the Reich-Soviet relations. Then 
Soviet Russia acquited Bukovina to crowa the fulfilment of its 
territorial adjustment policy. In this way, the Soviet Union not 
only embittered ts relations with the Third Reich, but also gave 
plausible hints that it would take appropriate steps in the future 
to retard the emergence of the projected Berlin-sponsored new 
European order. Naturally; Germany became apprehensive of 
4 Soviet thrust into Europe sooner ot later. T oward the end of 
November, 194°> when Soviet Foreign Commissat Molotov 
visited Berlin, the Wilhelmstrasse became convinced of the 
inevitability of a German-Soviet showdown. Even then Get- 
many continued to maintain a cautious attitude, with the con- 
sequence that the Soviet Union early in April, 1941, deliberately 
precipitated the so-called Jugoslavian issue to display its “ hands- 
off, Germany ”’ proclivity. It is not to be wondered at that 
Chancellor Hitler rightly resented the Soviet attitude of imtet- 
ference. ‘The cumulative effect of all these Soviet moves 
handicapped the execution of German policy to such an extent 
that the Reich Government was literally driven to pick up the 
gauntlet thrown by the Communist Government. Therefore, 
the Soviet assertion that Chancellor Hitler unilaterally provoked 
the Nazi-Communist hostilities savours of an escapological 


non sequitur. 
It is quite in ordet to say that the actual initiative to open 


hostilities was taken by Germany. At the same time, it must be 
observed that the Soviet Union through its policy of interven” 
tion in the affairs of Germany actualized the culmination of all 
the necessaty conditions required to resort to such an initiative. 
Put in direct form, it means that the Soviet Union aggravated 
the German-Soviet telations to the zeto point with the object 
of legalizing its participation in the European wat. Whether 
the Soviet Union had a prior understanding with Britain in this 
regard cannot be determined factually. But what can be said 
truthfully is that the Kremlin at that time was passionately inter- 
ested in improving telations with the Whitehall—an interest 


which obviously went against Germany. The speed exhibited 
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in the conclusion of the Anglo-Soviet mutual assistance pact 
soon after the commencement of the Nazi-Communist wat in- 
dicated which way the wind was blowing. The commendable 
resistance put up by the Red Army against the Reich forces in the 
first yeat of the war and the current Soviet defence ability cet- 
tainly nullify the Soviet averment that it was not at all prepated 
for a ptobable wat with Germany. 

The national policy of the Soviet Union is based on its 
political and diplomatic aspirations. It has three phases : 
first, defence of the Socialist structure of international Socialism ; 
second, national and political unity of the Slavic race ; and third, 
establishment of a Communistic world order. This three-fold 
national policy of the Soviet Union has evolved out of its natural, 
historicial and social environments which consist of four factors : 
first, the national character of the Russian people and the Bol- 
shevik outlook of the world ; second, the historical development 
and geographical position of Russia ; third, the natural resources 
of the country ; and fourth, the unique feature of the Soviet 
Union’s body politic. The historical development and the 
eae seg of Russia have played an important tdle 
in determining the nati icy i i i 
an economic een es ee cin ie 
sphete a vast conglomeration of [ae fo ts ee as 
te ase Siatic, Eurasian and 

pe: oviet polity of formidable character. In 
a way, it can be said that the Socialist economic system in opeta- 


’ tion in the country is the most reckonable force on which tests 


the stability of the Soviet institution. 

= The See picture of the Soviet Union exposes that it 
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Soviet Union, under the stress of war, is finding it difficult to 
maintain a policy of self-sufficiency in ptoduction. In conse- 
quence, it has been obliged to import wat materials and certain 
items of economic goods from the Anglo-American spheres to 
meet the prevailing need of the nation. The Soviet Union’s 
economic dependence on Britain and America, however limited 
it may be, signifies that its Socialist economic system has not 
yet adequately adjusted itself to stabilize harmonious self- 
sufficiency in wartime. 

‘As the heavy industty is the backbone of national economic 
virility, all the world Powers invariably concentrate on turning 
out heavy industrial products to safeguard theit respective posi- 
tions. The Soviet Union is no exception to such a policy. Its 
heavy industrial structure has been organized on the basis of 
the production capacity of the three national industrial centtes. 
The first covets the Ukraine including the Donetz and the 
northetn Caucasus. ‘The second consists of Moscow, Leningrad 
and Kharkov, while the third includes the Urals and western 
Siberia. In addition, there is a secondary centre located in the 
Ankalstroi atea on Lake Baikal. Of these three heavy industrial 
centres, coal, iron and manganese deposits ate conveniently 
found in the Don and Donetz ateas which have so often changed 
hands between Germany and Soviet Russia since the beginning 
of the wat. ‘The Uktaine, considered the “bread basket ” of 
the country, is the mainstay of Soviet economy. Now that it is 
under German occupation, it is reasonable to assume that Soviet 
Russia is feeling a strain in harnessing the sinews of wat. On 
the other hand, the gradual transference of heavy industries to 
the Ural and Siberian zones, where foodstuff production is being 
intensified; has enabled Soviet Russia to execute a teorganiza- 
tion of its economic fabric in the light of the realities of wat 
requirements. 

It may be mentioned that in the Don and Donetz areas 
deposits of coal for smelting use and iton and manganese ate 
found within a tadius of 500 kilometres. No other heavy 
industrial centre of the Soviet Union enjoys such handy facilities. 
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In the Ural-Kuznetsov area, which is claimed to be an important 
supply base in the rear, most metal ores ate found in the Urals, 
but no coal deposits. Coal is brought from Kuezntsov, which 
is situated some 2,400 kilometres east of the Urals or from 
Kalkanda, which lies further west. Although the distance 
factot has been solved by the use of rail-borne coal, it must be 
said that such a method, entailing heavy cost in transportation, 
cannot gear up production efficiency to a high degree. The 
industrial zones of Leningrad and Moscow have become in- 
operative to a great extent owing to the pressure of German 
attacks ; whereas Kharkov has been recaptured by Germany. 
This means that the second heavy industrial centre of the Soviet 
Union has enormously lost its output value to the nation. On 
account of the apparent economic derangement, Soviet Russia 
has been constrained to speed up the production efficiency of its 
third heavy industrial centre and establish strings of new in- 
dustrial concerns in the Urals and Siberia. 

As regards oil resources, the Soviet authorities depict an 
opitmistic future of the oil-fields on the Volga, as well as at 
Emba and other places west of the Urals. But impartial experts 
of other countties are of the opinion that the oil-fields of this 
region ate not suitable to the production of high-grade oil due 
to presence of a high percentage of salt in the petroleum. Per- 
haps this is the teason why most of the Soviet oil-fields are 
concentrated in Baku and Groxny in the southern Caucasus. 
This area adjoins the Balck Sea in the west, and so the pipe line 
ae emery eee 
secon he. Volos at > io no transportation facilities 
launched a tremend: = Ses ee 5a ey 

; ous attack for the occupation of Stalingrad 
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movements on the waterway. As from eighty to ninety per 
cent. of the Soviet oil resources ate clustered in this remote 
southwestern cornet of the countty, it may not be out of place 
to temark that transportation difficulties are hampering the 
smooth disttibution of oil so urgently needed in other industrial 
centres to meet the requitements of the wat. So long as the 
transport problem is not judiciously solved, the Soviet Union 
will not be able to use its oil at a concerted pitch. Furthermore, 
the existence of wat threat in this atea is proving a deterent to 
the efficient use and utilization of the available oil for war and 
other internal purposes. 

Though the Soviet Union is generally called the granary of 
Europe, it does not follow that agricultural products can be 
taised at any place in its vast domain. Stock-breeding and 
forestry may be conducted in any part of Soviet Russia, but 
regular farming as a matter of course has to be concentrated in 
the so-called black earth zone, that is, the Ukraine and the areas 
east of the Volga and north of the Caucasus. Other parts of the 
country ate not suitable for farming owing to rigorous climatic 
conditions and lack of irrigation. Inasmuch as the Soviet Union 
has lost the fertile Ukranian soil to Germany, it would not be in- 
correct to assume that it is facing a visible food production pro- 
blem. Concurrently, it has to be admitted that the material assis- 
tance now being given by the United States and Britain and also 
the latest steps taken by the Soviet Government to open new 
agticultutal areas in spite of difficult conditions have taken off 
the sharp edge of the food problem. Nonetheless, it is a fact 
that the problem remains yet to be solved. Considering that the 
Soviet Union has put into effect a wartime food policy to balance 
the demand with the supply, its activities relating to the otganiza- 
tion of fresh collective farms in the hinterland, the extensive use 
of chemical fertilizers and the operation of the system of me- 
chanized agriculture ate undoubtedly noteworthy. ; 

In the pre-Bolshevik days, the industrialization of Russia 
in comparison with other Western Powers was limited. This 
does not mean that the Czarist Government had not properly 
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assessed the value of industrialization. Count Witte, who 
headed the Russian delegation to the peace conference at Ports- 
mouth in 1905 following the Russo-Japanese War, had instituted 
in the country a kind of control economy under State capitalism 
to encourage the growth of industries. | Even Lenin had ac- 
knowledged that the industrialization of Russia had progressed 
at a quick pace in the ten years preceding 1913. The annual 
production of iron and steel in that yeat was 4,800,000 tons, 
which was sufficient for meeting forty to fifty per cent. of the 
domestic requirements. After the Bolshevik Revolution, when 
the Soviet Government was established, a national economic 
planning was undertaken to industrialize the country on a self- 
sufficiency basis. The Communist economic experts improved 
upon the Witte formula and enforced State Socialism in place of 
State capitalism in order to stabilize control economy, regardless 


of cost. In this way, the:Socialistic economic structute of the 
Soviet Union was framed. 

The Bolshevik economic formula has worked and is working 
well to maintain the stability of the Socialistic control economy 
of the country. Until 1928 it had worked as a sort of new 
economic experiment, but from that year onwatd, with the 
adoption of the first and second five-year industrial development 
plans, the heavy industrial advancement of the Soviet Union 
gtadually became phenomenal, thereby initiating an epoch of 
fait industrialization. Thanks to these praiseworthy economic 
activities, the Soviet Union outstripped the heavy industrial 
power of Great Britain, simultaneously becoming a match of 
Germany in industtial powet. The third five-year industrial 
programme, which was implemented in 1938 to strengthen the 
defence structure, stimulated the industrial Nis ower of 
end ae s oes peak that before June, 1941, the as in 

€ Keich-Soviet war broke out, the Soviet Union had 
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categories of wat materials and special steel indispensable to the 
manufactute of ordnance, particularly heavy artillery and tanks. 
In addition, the output of military aircraft climbed speedily, 
while warships and submarines began to roll down the dock- 
yards. 

No official figures are available regarding the results ob- 
tained by the Soviet Union in its third industrial planning prior 
to the outbreak of the Reich-Soviet war. According to the 
plan, the annual production of iton and steel was to have 
been increased to 28,000,000 tons by the end of last year. It is 
generally believed that production might have reached ninty-five 
per cent. of the planned figure. The same plan called for an 
increase in the annual coal output to 235,000,000 tons by the 
end of last year. In this case too; the popular imptession is 
that the yield might have exceeded eighty-eight per cent. of the 
planned figure. The most important point in the third plan is 
the stipulation to augment the annual turnover of special steel to 
5,000,000 tons. It may be safe to judge that the Soviet author- 
ities have succeeded in increasing the production of special steel 
to the anticipated volume. The annual release of motor cars 
was fixed at 400,000. No planned figure was given regarding 
the numbet of tanks to be manufactured. At any rate, the in- 
formation adduced herein gives an inkling of the Soviet defence 
prepatedness and economic and industrial replenishment. 

Because the Soviet national policy has as its fundamental aim 
the defence of its Socialistic conttol economy, such questions 
as the unity of the Slavic race and the establishment of a Com- 
munistic wotld order have been included in its scope as con- 
comitant phases. Since the formation of the Bolshevik régime, 
the Soviet authotities, under the pretext of defending its Social- 
istic control economy, has been manceuvring to seek the material- 
ization of the latter two objectives. Immediately after the hold- 
ing of the Sixth Congress of the Comintern in Moscow in the 
summer of 1928, the formation of an international anti-capitalist 
front was advocated to engineer the upsutgence of a Communistic 
world otder, But as this movement evoked stern opposition 
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from the capitalist countties, the Comintern movement went 
underground to work for the attainment of its objective. Sub- 
sequently, the Moscow Government, reiterating the slogan con- 
cerning the defence of Socialistic conttol economy, adopted a flexi- 
ble diplomacy to aid indirectly the incursion of Communism into 
other countries, and hence it made no scruple in contracting pacts 
with countties professing irreconcilable ideologies. The Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact was concluded from this motive. 
Aside from the political issues which precipitated the out- 
break of the Reich-Soviet war, the pre-war German-Soviet 
economic confrontation deserves special notice. It cannot be 
denied that Soviet Russia regarded the German system of 
Grossraumwirtschaft as inimical to the interest of its Socialistic 
control economy. In the meantime, following the collapse of 
France in the European war, Britain managed itself to take the 
fullest benefit of America’s economic resources, while at the same 
time President Roosevelt voluntarily made the United States 
“the arsenal for the Democtacies.”” On top of this, the British 
naval blockade reacted badly on the economic set-up of the 
ae ae and it found itself almost impossible to overcome 
cy in foodstuffs, non-ferrous metals, especially 
copper, tungsten, lead, zinc, tin and antimony and in fibrous 
oe _ Taking advantage of this difficulty of Germany, the 
ES ee the scope of its Socialistic conttol eco-. 
y as a prelude to the extension of its policy of a Communisti 
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heavy industries ; whereas the next layer is the sphere of light 
industries. Its base forms the agricultural zone. When the 
Socialistic control economy of the Soviet Union is analyzed in 
this light, it is seen that it has already completed the construction 
of the top of the truncated cone, that is, the heavy and chemical 
industrial structure on as high a level as of any front-rank indus- 
trial Power. In addition, its advancement in the organization of 
secondary, light and agricultural industries has affixed an extra 
protecting cover to its regional economy. Undet these cit- 
cumstances, it was not unusual on its patt to entertain the desire 
of spreading its economic system to the contiguous areas in 
Europe. But as such a desite came into violent conflict with 
the German conception of Grossraumwirtschaft, the inevitable 
showdown occurred to settle the issue one way of the other. 
The mechanism of the political machinery of the Soviet 
Government gtaphically portrays that the Communist Patty is 
the State and the only political organization in the countty. 
The Communist Patty has an approximate membership of 2,500,- 
ooo. Of these members, some 4,000 are high-ranking party 
officials, from 300,000 to 400,000 ate ordinary officials and the 
rest ate otdinary membets. From the high-ranking officials, 
ten persons ate selected to staff the Central Political Bureau of 
the Communist Patty, which depattment in co-operation with 
the secretary-general of the party and acting as the mouthpiece 
of Premier Josef Stalin looks after the operation of the Soviet 
political machinery. As the name of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics suggests, its federal structure is composed of 
no less than 185 races, including White Russians, Ukranians, 
Azerbaijans, Croatians, Jews and the vatious races of central 
Asia. ‘The Central Soviet Government has granted local autono- 
my to each racial atea, so that the highest political administra- 
tion would function smoothly. This very Soviet system has 
been organized with an eye toward facilitating the eruption of a 
Bolshevik world tevolution as a preliminary to the establishment 


of a Communistic world order. 
The Soviet publications of recent yeats teflect the view that 
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the seed of a world revolution germinated in China with the 
commencement of Sino-Japanese hostilities in July, 1937. In 
the following year Viacheslay Molotov, then Premier of Soviet 
Russia, declared that antagonism between Socialism and capital- 
ism had come to the fore on an international scale, though it had 
hitherto been conceived in the ideological field. Abstract as the 
declaration was, it no doubt contained a grain of stark realism. 
On August 31, 1939, Viacheslav Molotov, then Foreign Com- 
missat, in submitting the German-Soviet non-aggression pact 
to the Supreme Council for ratification, explained that the treaty 
would not only serve the interest of the Soviet Union, but also 
of the diverse races in capitalistic countries. The use of the 
words “‘ diverse races ” implied that the Soviet Union had con- 
tracted the pact to pave the way for a Communistic alignment 
with impressionable races, so that a Bolshevik world revolution 
with the aid of the Red Army and the Comintern could be 
attanged. But the Soviet calculation went wrong when Ger- 
many in 1940 succeeded in laying the foundation of a new 
inter-country harmony based on non-capitalism and non-ac- 
ceptance of Communism. 
= The Reich success in Europe impelled Moscow to alter 
= — Kremlin then and there under- 
itself with strategic es a. 
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the request of the times. It seems that the Soviet Union, in 
achieving its diplomatic victory against Germany in Jugoslavia, 
thought that Germany would not sweep into action immediately, 
and that if Germany decided to move into Jugoslavia, that 
country’s atmed forces would be able to offer resistance for at 
least six months, thereby giving the Kremlin sufficient time to 
formulate its next step. Here again the Soviet calculation misfired. 
Viacheslav Molotov accepted Chancellor Hitler’s invitation 
to meet him in Berlin toward the end of November, 1940, 
principally to promote the cause of the Kremlin. Apparently, 
Chancellor Hitler at the meeting demanded a complete change 
of heatt on the part of Soviet Russia and its full economic 
collaboration with Germany. Perhaps Vacheslav Molotov, in 
line with his Government’s “stop Germany” policy, gave an 
indirect “no” to the proposal of Chancellor Hitler by insisting 
on a further prior territorial adjustment in the direction of 
Finland and southwestern Europe. In other words, the Krem- 
lin demanded of Germany the outright recognition of Bolshe- 
vik influence over the vital material areas of Europe. Chancel- 
lor Hitler, noting this attitude of the Kremlin, decided not to 
seek a compromise with the Soviet Union. Thus a deadlock 
ensued and both sides started making feverish preparations to 
face the inevitable showdown, which came in June, 1941. 
One may as well inquite what would have happened had 
Germany acquiesced in the Soviet proposal. Firstly, Finland 
under Soviet domination would have meant an interception of 
the supply of Swedish iron ore to Germany in the Baltic Sea. 
Germany consumes more than sixty per cent. of Swedish iron 
ore to meet the requirements of its heavy industry. This 
fact clearly shows why Germany, having full knowledge of the 
national policy of the Soviet Government, could not accept such 
aterm. Secondly, the acknowledgement of Soviet penetration 
into southwestern Europe would have meant an interruption 1n 
the supply of oil from Rumania and an invitation to permit 
Communistic interference in the inter-countty relations in that 
part of Europe prejudicial to the interest of the proposed estab- 
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lishment of a new continental order. Consequently, it is more 


than plain that the Soviet proposal submitted by Viacheslav. 


Molotov served the purpose of a Bolshevik ultimatum on the 
Axis set-up in Europe. Chancellor Hitler, in spite of this 
challenge, had to remain calm and patient, until he could get the 
definite assent of his European pattners favouring the acceptance 
of such a challenge. This may be the reason why the Reich- 
Soviet wat broke out some months later, instead of almost 
immediately. 

Ideologically speaking, it is unthinkable that a rapproachement 
could occur between Communism and National Socialism. 
Despite the recognition of ideological incompatibility, the 


German Government, hoping to localize the European war from : 


the Soviet sphere, attempted to come to terms with the Soviet 
Union. This German attempt was construed by the experts of 
the Kremlin as the desite of the Third Reich to form a Nazi- 
Communist front. Standing firm on this misconception, the 
Soviet Government catried out a territorial adjustment and moved 
into southwestern Europe to propagate the interest of a Com- 
munistic world tevolution. Finding itself outwitted on this 
score by Germany, it came out openly to present an opposing 
front to the consummation of Germany policy in Eutope. As 
a result, a Getman-Soviet antagonism began to increase in 
ptoportion, finally bursting out in the shape of the Reich- 
Soviet wat. It has to be admitted that the diplomatic offensive 
instituted by Soviet Russia against Germany paved the ground 
for the eventual commencement of the Reich-Soviet wat. How 
can, therefore, Germany be unilaterally blamed for it? The 


Soviet Union also must i i 
. Own its shate in the outbre 
gigantomachy. — 
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NEW FOREIGN MINISTER 
SHIGHEMITSU 


By SHIN-ICHIRO KUDOH 


Ee otder to meet the exigencies of the times with added vigour, 
Premier General Hidéki Tohjo recently carried out a reorgani- 
zation of his Cabinet. His selection of Mr. Mamoru Shighémitsu 
as Foreign Minister in place of Mr. Masayuki Tani, concurrently 
President of the Board of Information, envisages a significant 
reinforcement in the prosecution of Japans wartime diplo- 
macy. Mr. Eiji Amau, who has been appointed President of 
the Board of Information, was director of the erstwhile Infor- 
mation Bureau of the Foreign Office when Mr. Shighémitsu 
was Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. .Mr. Amau is better 
known in diplomatic quarters for the statement he made in 
connection with the China issue arising out of the’ Manchurian 
incident, declaring that all Sino-Japanese questions should be 
settled by direct negotiations between the two patties concerned 
without the intervention of third Powers. Mr. Tani has been ~ 
shifted to Nanking as Japanese Ambassador. The return 
of Mr. Shighémitsu to the Foreign Office as its chief indicates 
that a teorientation would take place in Japan’s diplomacy to 
invigorate further its relations with the Axis Poewrs, Nanking 
and the southern countries. ; 
Before his appointment as Foreign Minister, Mr. Shighe- 
mitsu served as Japanese Ambassador to Nanking. He was 
greatly instrumental in shaping the new China policy of Japan 
and facilitating Japan’s retrocession of concessions and extta- 
tertitorial rights to the Nanking Government. On account of 
his diplomatic spadework, the Tokyo-Nanking relations have 
become smooth and harmonious. It is generally expected that 
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as Foreign Minister he will endeavour his best to solve diverse 
diplomatic questions with sympathetic understanding and 
realistic judgment. His new assignment has not only been 
received popularly in the countty, but also in Berlin and Rome. 
Even the British Broadcasting Corporation made a special com- 
ment on his appointment as the new chief of the Foreign Office. 
‘As so much attention has been paid to Mr. Shighémitsu’s 
appointment as Foreign Minister, it is obvious that international 
diplomatic circles are fully aware of his ability as a high-ranking 
cateet diplomat. 

Mr. Shighémitsu received the “baptism of diplomacy” in 
Berlin at the outset of the first World War. During the critical 
‘period of the war, he managed to come over to London, from 
where he obsetved the movements of wartime international di- 
plomacy under the guidance and direction of Mr. Kumatato 
Honda, then councillor at the Japanese Embassy in London. 
The lessons imparted to him by Mr. Honda helped him to acquire 
a diplomatic “ pluck,” though he was still a novice in the 
school of diplomacy. Itis certainly owing to Mr. Honda’s guid- 
ance that young Shighémitsu became conversant with the art 
of diplomacy at an eatly age. Then when the Peace Conference 
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the Shanghai armistice conference got under way, he proved his 
ability to tackle “ conference diplomacy,”’ at times boldly dis- 
senting from the viewpoints of the third Power delegates. In 
fact, during the Shanghai deliberations, he exerted the full force 
of his education in “conference diplomacy ” acquired earlier 
at Versailles. Just previous to the signing of the armistice 
agreement on the Japanese Empire Day in 1932, a hot-blooded 
miscteant thtew a bomb which after explosion seriously injured 
him in the leg. Mr. Shighémitsu was immediately removed to 
hospital where his injured leg was amputated. Immediately 
after the amputation, he from his sickbed signed the agreement. 
This bomb incident made Mr. Shighémitsu thoroughly detet- 
mined to advocate his policy of settling all Sino-Japanese issues 
without alien interference. He regarded the loss of his leg as 
a sign that he has become a capable diplomat. 

While Mt. Shighémitsu served as Vice-Minister under 
Foreign Ministers Koki Hirota and Hachiro Arita, he consolidat- 
ed his position in the Foreign Office and firmly pressed the 
department for the acceptance of his suggestions to renovate 
Japan’s external policy. Because he took up such an attitude, 
he was not always popular among the experts of the Foreign 
Office. But with the outbreak of the China affair, he not only 
came into prominence, but transacted a series of controversial 
diplomatic business with keen foresight and resolution. His long 
expetience as a diplomat in China automatically gave him the 
privilege to submit his considered opinions in respect of continen- 
tal matters for the approval of the Foreign Office. Earlier, it was 
he who directed the formulation of the China policy of For- 
eign Minister Hirota, besides secuting the elevation of the Japan- 
ese Legation in China to the status of embassay and dissolution 
of the Asia Bureau in favour of the creation of the now defunct 
East Asia Bureau. In othet words, it was he who for the first 
time succeeded in framing Japan’s external policy on the basis of 
its China policy, or, as Mr. Shighémitsu said at that time, on the 
basis of Japan’s East Asiatic policy. Consequently, he insisted 
that Britain and the United States must recognize the position 
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of Japan as the stabilizing Power in East Asia and must co- 
operate with it to maintain Hast Asiatic peace and tranquillity, 
In the light of this insistence of Mr. Shighémitsu, Mr. Amau 
made his famous declaration on non-acceptance of third Power 
intervention in Sino-Japanese affairs. That is why, when Sit 
Fredereick Leith-Ross visited this countty to seek the agreement 
of the Foreign Office in his planned reorganization of Chinese 
currency, Mr, Shighémitsu, standing firm on his East Asiatic 
policy, explained to him that Japan could not acquiesce in any 
ptoposal tending to invite third Power interference in the affairs 
of East Asia. 

_ Mr. Shighémitsu relinquished the post of Foreign Vice- 
Minister in 1936 to become Japanese Ambassador to Moscow. 
He was particularly sent to the Kremlin to improve Japanese- 
ze telations which were at that time not at all satisfactory. 
Z e conclusion of the Anti-Comintern Pact among Japan, 
es and Italy strained the relations between Tokyo and 
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Japanese relations arising out of the China affair. On the day 
he atrived in London, Japanese warplanes were bombing 
Canton, and the British public was in no mood to relish any 
news pertaining to an Anglo-Japanese understanding. It is, 
indeed,- unfortunate that Mr. Shighémitsu presented his creden- 
tials to the Court of St. James at a time when the British Govern- 
ment had definitely decided to oppose each and evety move of 
Japan in China and extend all possible assistance to General 
Chiang Kai-shek to catty on with his so-called ‘‘ wat of resist- 
ance. Naturally; Mr. Shighémitsu’s fundamental task in 
London was to make repeated attempts with the object of im- 
pressing upon the British Government the desirability of taking 
note of Japan’s good intention in China. But the British 
Government in alignment with the American Govetnment 
declined to take either objective or impartial notice of the Japa- 
nese version of the case concerning the restoration of endurable 
Sino-Japanese harmony for conjoined benefit. 

Although Mr. Shighémitsu, faced with an unbreakable 


» diplomatic bottleneck, failed to score any brilliant result, he 


nevertheless utilized his position in London to acquaint the 
British public and statesmen with the teal aims and objects of 
Japan in China. He constantly kept in touch with such leading 
personages as the late Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Lord Halifax 
and Mr. Winston Churchill. He even went so far as to form a 
personal friendship -with Mr. Richard Butler who was then 
Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs. He also maintained. frank 
contacts with British journalists and wrote newspaper atticles 
and delivered speeches to present the viewpoints of Japan in 
regard to the China affair in as intelligible a manner as possible. 
During his stay in London, he had to solve a number of delicate 
issues, such as the Tientsin question, the Asama Maru affair and 
the attest of a number of prominent Japanese residents. Not- 
withstanding the fact that these issues were decided through 
diplomatic negotiations in Tokyo, it must be borne in mind that 
Mr. Shighémitsu by making representations to the British Gov- 
ernment paved the ground for their equitable settlement. After 
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the commencement of the European war, he was chiefly in- 
structed to submit frequent expert reports on the trends of 
_ changing European situations to the Foreign Office. He tre- 

turned home on leave when German bombets were daily pound- 
ing London. On his arrival in Tokyo, in a press interview he 
praised the calmness and presence of mind of the British people 
in face of terrific aerial attacks. 

Mr. Shighémitsu’s departure from London meant that 
Japan had become thoroughly conscious of the impossibility of 
making Britain appreciate its good intention with regatd to 
promoting Sino-Japanese understnding on a new foundation. 
Immediately on the outbreak of the Pacific wat, Mr. Shighémitsu 
was appointed Ambassador to Nanking to propel the speedy 
consummation of Japan’s China policy. Thus he returned to 
his old diplomatic field to hasten the mature fruition of his East 
Asiatic policy enunciated in earlier days. For one full year he 
laboured hard and solidified Tokyo’s relations with Nanking. 
Moreover, through his instrumentality fresh Sino-Japanese 
economic and political arrangements were made, stabilizing the 
- tapid expansion of the influence of the Nanking Government in 
vatious ateas of pacified China. He also urged the Japanese 
Ba tects ecclcat sights 1 policy which came 
into operation simultaneously ik Gea 4 ae eee 
Britain and the United St schaneretnalee < ee 

ates by Nanking. In line with Japan’s 
surrender of its concessional and extra-tertritorial rioht 

other friendly Powers have done so, thereby Be ae 
eRe ainiinistrati Cue” SO; by ac nowledging 
g administration as an invariable reality. It is also due 

to Mr. Shighémitsu’s efforts that enemy property and Chi 
property under Japanese military custody are bei i aie 
Pact th y are being increasingly 
Saiphamise’ as = as: of the Nanking Government. Mr. 

\mbassador to Nanking has already laid 
Soe fot th ig has already lat the 
ae es Sagres ly 
PEGE a lesshiv the hesa hs : of alien interference. Now 
conclusion that he will SoAGaReate his as ico Sarat 
e his energy to execute the 
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new China policy of Japan on the one hand and prosecute 
Japan’ s wartime diplomacy resolutely on the other. 

Aside from the China policy, indications ate that Mr. 
Shighémitsu will direct his efforts to vitalize all the more Japan’s 
relations with Germany; Italy and other Axis allies, that he will 
handle the Japanese-Soviet relations with dexterity and judicious 
cate, and that he will implement apptopriate steps to counteract 
the political and diplomatic proclivities of Britain and the United 
States. His knowledge of Soviet and British affairs will prove 
of immense value to Japan's diplomacy. Tnasmuch as he was 
at one time councillor at the Japanese Embassy in Berlin, it 
would not be unreasonable to say that he has some personal 
knowledge of that country. Since he served as consul in Port- 
land, it may be said that he has gathered some practical ideas 
about the United States. However, what must be particularly 
noted is that the new Foreign Ministet is an expert on affairs of 
China, the Soviet Union and Britain—a speciality which makes 
him quite fit to direct the course of Japan’s wartime diplomacy. 
He is a teliable diplomat of steady judgment. His method is not 
to win success with precipitation or perturbation, but to make 
a fitm stand and fortify every main point deliberately and minute- 
ly. He is neither a stunt-maker nor a time-server. He takes 
up a piece of work with a long-range view and accomplishes it 
by applying perseverance and patience. Because of this stable 
and visionaty ttait in him, Mr. Shighémitsu is unquestionably a 
qualified statesman to sput the durable growth of the current 


reformed diplomacy of Japan. 
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EDEN’S VISIT TO WASHINGTON 
By SATORU HASEGAWA 


AJOR R. Anthony Eden, British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, conversed with President Roosevelt and other 
leaders of the American Government from Match 12 to 30. His 
Washington visit roused speculations in diverse quarters, 
inasmuch as it took place soon after the Casablanca conference. 
On Match 12, when Foreign Secretary Eden attived in Washing- 
ton from London, the White House announced that he had 
come at its invitation to have “a general exchange of views 
with the American Government on all the aspects of the war 
Situation and to discuss the best means for arranging all 
conferences among the Governments of the United Nations 
of vatious questions relative to the prosceution of the wat.” 
On his return to London, however, Foreign Secretary Ed 
reported to. Parliament th j is visi cree 
at the object of his visit to Washing- 
= was to discuss thtee questions with the American 
overnment, namely, countet-offensive strategy against the 


Axis Powers, political co-operation between Britain and America 


an ~ i 

. as a ptoblem. Be that as it may, there is evety 

a . - eve that those questions which defied solution 
Sablanca conference came up for discussion between 


A ; 
oo of the American Government, and also such 
justment of relations between the United States and 


the Sovie i : 

British 2S eee of a perfect teamwork between the 
; comm i ‘ 

of disagree ands in North Africa and settlement 


ment in views betw. i 
peatiptiags 2 een the two countries on the post- 


In this ion, i 
fica cack ee interest attaches to the fact that Anthony 
of Winston Churchill, visited Washington. Since 
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it is known that Foreign Secretary Eden’s trip to America had 
been postponed two weeks due to Prime Minister Churchill’s 
illness, it is cettain that the latter purposely sent the former to 
Washington. It is problematic whether President Roosevelt 
had invited the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs to 
Washington of his own accord, as announced by the White 
House. On the other hand, it may be conjectured that 
Prime Minister Churchill dispatched him to Washington to 
pave the way for the latest Roosevelt-Churchill talks. Con- 
sidered in this light, it may be correct to assume that Prime 
Minister Churchill had asked President Roosevelt to invite the 
British Secretary for Foreign Affairs to Washington to conduct 
preliminary negotiations to that end. Because the Roosevelt- 
Eden talk laid emphasis on the adjustment of relations between 
America and the Soviet Union, Prime Minister Churchill, by 
making the Foreign Sectetary visit Washington, indirectly 
exonerated himself from all responsibilities to the Soviet Union, 
as well as to the pro-Soviet elements in Britain, arising out of 
the conclusion reached at the patley. Moreover, as Foreign 
Secretary Eden was accompanied, among othets, by Permanent 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs Strang, Private Secretary 
Harvey, and Chief of the Economic Reconstruction Buteau in 
the Foreign Office Jebb, it was evident prior to his departure 
for Washington that his forthcoming talks with President 
Roosevelt and other leaders of the American Government were 
not of a military nature, a fact) which was fully demonstrated 
by the subsequent developments in the diplomatic pourparlers. 
On his atrival in Washington on Match 12, Foreign Sectetary 
Eden immediately made attangements to open conversations 
with the leaders of the Washington Government, and summoned 
Lotd Halifax, British Ambassador to ‘Washington, and the 
Ministers of Canada; Australia, New Zealand and the Union 
of South Africa to a conference to exchange opinions. His 
talks with President Roosevelt and Sectetary of State Cordell 
Hull got under way the following day, when in a press 
interview he not only stressed the necessity of utmost 
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collaboration among Britain, America, the Soviet Union and 
Chungking in establishing a solid foundation for peace, but also 
the significance of the Anglo-Soviet agreements and the desita- 
bility of co-operation between the de Gaullist and Giraudist 
régimes in the common wat against Germany. This intetview 
was meaningful in that it clarified the triple objects of his visit to 
Washington. On March 14 he met Colonel Henty Stimson, Secte- 
tary of War, and Colonel Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
and on Match 15 he conferred with Dr. T. V. Soong, Foreign 
Minister of the Chungking régime, in the morning, after 
which he accompanied by Lord Halifax called on Henty 
Wallace, Vice-President of the United States. Anthony Eden 
and Lord Halifax then visited the State Department, where 
they were closeted with Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, for 
a long time. On March 16 he had ‘an interview with the 
New Zealand Minister, after which he visited the Governor 
of the New York State and Under-Secretary of State Welles. 
The same evening he had a talk with Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau “at the British Embassy. The folowing day both 
in the morning and in the afternoon he held conversations 
with Cordell Hull and also had atwo and half hour discussion 
with President Roosevelt. In the evening he saw Maxim 
Litvinov, Soviet Ambassador to Washington; after which he 
— with Secretary of State Hull and President 
cs By March 17 Anthony Eden had practically finished the 
iplomatic spadework entrusted to him. The remaining petiod of 
his Washington mission was occupied in polishing the structure 
. his spadework. On March 18 he had an interview with the 
dian representative in Washington and then he lunched with 
membets of the Foreign Affairs and Relations Committ O 
Match 19 he lunched with the British representati a d ‘ 
the Anglo-American headquarters for joint arses te 
afternoon he proceeded to New York aes vi 
Me o have talks with the 
Mayor of New York and Wendell Willkie. 


, New After ing th 
weekend in New York, he returned to Washington oo eae ra 
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and immediately called on Secretaty of State Hull. He spent 
three days, from March 23 to 25; in visiting vatious military 
establishments in the United States and returned to Washington 
on Match 26. On March 27 he again had conversations with 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull, after 
which he convetsed with Lord Halifax and American Ambassa- 
dot to London Winant, who had returned home on furlough. 
From Match 27 to 30 he remained as a guest at the White House, 
where he had talks with President Roosevelt and Cordell Hull 
from time to time. Concurrently, he interviewed Dr. T. V. 
Soong and Dr. Wellington Koo, Chungking’s Ambassador to 
London, who had been visiting Washington. After breakfast- 
ing with President Roosevelt and having a talk with him for 
several hours, he left Washington on March 30 for Ottawa, where 
he had interviews with Prime Minister MacKenzie King and 
British High Commissioner MacDonald. On April 1 he 
addressed the Canadian Parliament and three days later returned 
to London. His visit to Canada is believed to have had no 
political importance, its object being to appeal to Canada for 
extending more vigorous aid to Britain. ; 
From the day-to-day details mentioned above it is obvious 
that Foreign Secretary Eden spent a busy time in Washington. 
The question is what tesult did he achieve in his talks? In this 
regatd the New York Times in its editorial of March 28 said that 
the British Foreign Secretary’s Washington patley was of an ex- 
ploratory nature. If so, time will show what result he had 
achieved in his talks with the leaders of the Washington 
Government, On what question did he sound out Washing- 
ton’s attitude? As no official communiqué was issued on his 
Washington patley, there ate no authentic data indicating the 
nature of his exploratory talks. Incidentally, it is of added in- 
tetest to note that Prime Minister Churchill delivered a significant 
broadcast speech on March 21 in the midst of the Washington 
patley. He emphasized that the Anglo-American nations must 
concentrate theit war efforts to win a victory on the European 
front first and declared that a partial demobilization would be 
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enforced following the overthtow of Germany. He then out- 
lined his own blueprint of a European federation in the post-war 
period. His depiction of a post-war federal plan for Europe 
naturally caused repercussion in American official and non- 
official quartets, as it contravened the mutually agreed terms of 
the Atlantic charter. Insofar as the guiding principle of the 
Atlantic charter lies in the fact that no Power will acquire territory 
as the result of the current wat ot that all Powers will have their 
ante-bellum independence and frontiers respected, Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill’s envisaged plan denoted an ulterior ambition on the 
part of Britain. Further, his assertion that the European war had 
not yet reached its peak; while the Far Eastern war was still in its 
initial stage and, therefore, it was inopportune to discuss the 
frontiers between various countries, sounded like a stricture ser- 
ved on the United States for its insistance on formulating a post- 
wat programme in the midst of hostilities. The factor which 
prompted Prime Minister Churchill to make such a speech when 
Anthony Eden was trying hard in Washington to effect a com- 
promise between Britain and America is the existence of an 
irreconcilable antagonism between the two countties. 

Britain entered into a state of war with Germany actuated 
by the self-centred desire to maintain its controlling position in 
Europe ; whereas Ametica provoked Japan to war swayed by its 
ambition to dominate East Asia. Herein can be seen a funda- 
mental difference between Britain and America in their war aims. 
While Britain is pursuing the European-wat-first policy, America 
is stressing the Pacific-war-first principle. Consequently, it is 
not to be wondered at that the United States is paying not much 
attention to the interests of its allies or friendly Powers. A 
cynical ptediction of the world-famous satirist Bernard Shaw that 


Australia and New Zealand will be incorporated into American 


territory after the war is already on the ptocess of realization, 
though hostilities are still 


ough going on. Foreign press dispatches 
Y Sive prominence to Britain’s predicament in face of the 
steady advance of American influence not only into Africa and 
_ the Near East, but also into central and west Asia and India. A 
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salient case in point is the mounting rivalry between Ametica and 
Britain in connection with the rift between the Giraudist and de 
Gaullist elements in North Africa. With things going on as they 
are, it is apparent that Britain is manifesting deep resentment 
against America’s policy of penetration into the British Empire 
on a petmanent scale. 

When Anthony Eden arrived in Washington from London, 
the State Department inter alia announced that the object of his 
visit was to “arrange all conferences among the Governments of 
the United Nations.” This announcement gave fise to 4 
rumout that Foreign Secretary Eden would submit proposals 
to the American Government for the organization of a joint 
high command among the anti-Axis Powers. It may be recalled 
that a section of the American public voiced strong opposition 
to the reported proposals, which it charged were designed to 
restrain America’s conduct of wat by aligning the United 
Nations on the side of Britain. This opposition betrayed that 
America was not inclined to tolerate any British interference in 
its conduct of wat, which is aimed at establishing American 
world control, by taking advantage of Britain and other 
« democratic” allies. Hence, it is natural and legitimate for 
Britain and other members of the United Nations to formulate 
plans for frustrating the realization of Washington’s ambition 
of world control at their expense. It seems that the United 
States demands the unreserved assent of Britain and other Allies 
to its world policy on the ground that it is supplying enormous 
volumes of military and material aids to them under the Lease- 
Lend Act. The latest Roosevelt-Churchill discussions in Wash- 
ington ate suggestive of America’s domineering attitude toward 
Britain and other “ democratic ”\nations. 

Ametica’s dictatorial propensity is hampering the pre- 
paration of a mutually acceptable post-war programme and 
the harmonious prosecution of the war. Under a world 
organization, which is projected to be set up under the joint 
leadership of America, Britain and the Soviet Union, the United 
States, it is clear, is contemplating to obtain world control by 
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relying on its own economic power. To meet this American 
proclivity, Britain is advocating the need of forming a European 
federation under its egis. In order to restrain America effec- 
tively, Britain stands in dite need of Soviet co-operation. This 
is the reason why the British and American attitudes toward the 
Soviet Union ate diametrically opposed and why the triangular 
relations among America, Britain and the Soviet Union ate be- 
coming increasingly complicated. When the Soviet Union dis- 
played its remarkable strength in the winter countet-offensives on 
the eastern front, the United States was visibly perturbed. Vice- 
President Henry Wallace went so far as to declare that a teal 
understanding could not be reached between America, Britain 
and the Soviet Union unless the idea of a world tevolution was 
given up by the leaders of the Kremlin. His assertion caused a 
widespread fepetcussion. The United States thinks that an 
ultimate victory won by the Axis nations or the consolidation of 
power by the Soviet Union would seriously handicap the promo- 
tion of its scheme of world domination. Yet Sone of 
interest exists between America and Britain, for both chee r 
apprehensive of the Soviet Union, as well as of Germa B : 
as Britain’s policy of restraining the United § oe 
executed unilaterally, it has b LS geet 
: een compelled to seek the co- 


Operation of the Soviet Unio : 
n dl 
Soe » tegardless of its dependence on 
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mandet-in-chief of the American expeditionary forces in North 
Africa. Anthony Eden in his press interview, granted during 
his stay in Washington, pointed out the reported postponement 
of the meeting of the representatives of the two régimes as a 
concrete case of Anglo-American political co-operation, which 
formed the major object of his visit to America. Now that the 
Tunisian campaign has been brought to an end, it is reported 
that a de Gaull-Giraud alignment is expected to be effected 
soon. 

Needless to say that Britain expected that something sub- 
stantial would come out of Foreign Secretary Eden’s visit. But 
its expectation died a natural death, because Washington refused 
to concede grounds to London. Thereafter, in view of the fa- 
vourable turn in Tunisia the latest Roosevelt-Churchill confer- 
ence was quickly arranged not only to reconcile Anglo-Amer- 
ican telations, but also to map out an offensive strategy against 
the Axis Powers. However, if it is true that Anthony Eden’s 
mission to Washintgoh was mainly exploratory in nature, it 
must be said in that case that he returned to London after suc- 
cessfully completing his task. It undoubtedly strikes as strange 
that the British Government would send its Foreign Secretary 
all the way to Washington on a fairly extended trip to hold 
exploratory conversations only. It would be more reasonable 
to opine that either the British Government had purposely 
dispatched Anthony Eden to Washington ot he came there at the 
invitation of the American Government to become thoroughly 
acquainted with Washington’s plan concerning the prosecution 
of the wart and its post-war intentions. 
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OUR “EMACIATED ENDURANCE ” 
By NYOZEKAN HASEGAWA 


HERE is no denying the fact that we possess an inbred 
endurance capacity which enables us to ignore the ready- 
made. limitations of physical conditions and environments in 
trying to achieve a definite objective. If we are confronted with 
difficult citcumstances, we endeavour to liquidate them by 
exerting our endurance capacity to the fullest extent. In case 
of emetgency, out endurance capacity automatically comes to 
play the title rdle in the drama of success. This trait of out 
character is well represented in out phrase yas¢-gaman, which in 
literal sense conveys the impression of “emaciated endurance.” 
Peculiar as it may strike, to us, it has a very deep significance, for 
it urges us to endute wh i 
ge € what cannot be physically endured. There- 
a in general term it denotes our charactetistic of self-denial 
s i i 3 
a ee on eae endutance. Because we practise yast-gaman, 
we have been able to foster and preserve our own way of life 
in Our own sphete. 
Yukic 3 s tee . 
<< hi peeves a prominent scholar of the Meiji period 
= ounder of the Keio University and the Jiji Shimpo, 
attac & impottance to the moral aspect of “emaciated en- 
durance,” penalized the attitude taken by A 
fae up by Awa Katsu, a 
fetainet of the Tokugawa Shogunate, on the occasion of 
the Meiji Restoration. Although the Toles awa family ab 
Ss its authority in favour of the oe os of iti 
adherents assembled at the ite apes eae 
present site of Uyéno Park in Tok 
to put up resistance agai i : eee 
Be gainst the Imperial forces led by Takamoti 
80. inereupon, Awa Katsu, risking his lj 
> ing his life, successfully 


negotiated peace with Takamori Saigo. The former, who later 


assumed the name of Kaishu Katsu, accepted a high office in the 
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Meiji Government and was created a count. Yukichi Fukuzawa 
in an essay published in 1901 points out that Katsu, who had 
been from his childhood patronized by the Shogun, ought to 
have temained loyal to the Shogunal cause, instead of seeking an 
understanding with the Imperialist group. He adds that by 
his act of disloyalty to his master, Katsu proved himself unworthy 
to be a samurai and displayed an utter lack of yas¢-gaman. 
According to Fukuzawa, yas¢-gaman ditects one to remain 
loyal to the cause to which he has sworn allegiance, braving all 
kinds of hazards. Hence, he opines that Katsu, instead of 
seeking an understanding with Saigo, ough to have died on 
the battlefield fighting on the side of the feudal remnants. This 
opinion of Fukuzawa is tenable so far as it relates to the question 
of the vassal’s loyalty to his master. But in Japan loyalty in its 
ultimate sense means loyalty to the Emperor. In view of this 
fact, Katsu’s action was quite justified. Moreover, he did not 
prove himself strictly disloyal to the Sohgunate, especially when 
the latter had surtendered its authority to facilitate the consum- 
mation of the Imperialist cause. Katsu, in teality, had acted 
within the bounds of Shogunal instructions, and that is why 
his peace negotiation with Saigo can be viewed, paradoxical as 
it may appear at the first sight, as a manifestation of yas¢-gaman. 
Fukuzawa takes Katsu to task for his conduct in accept- 
ing a high office in the Meiji Government. His view is that 
Katsu, after the fall of the Tokugawa Shogunate, ought to have 
retired to lead a quiet life, thereby saving himself from becoming 
a political “ turn-coat.” Fukuzawa, unfortunately, brushes 
aside the point that in Japan a change df administration does not 
signify a change in the Imperial system which has remained 
unbroken to this day. Therefore, an official who had setved 
in the Tokugawa administration, which was established under _ 
Imperial sanction, can conscientiously enter the service of the 
Meiji Government, which too was formed under the command 
of the Emperor. ‘The duty of an official is to carry out faithfully 
the assignments entrusted to him by the Emperor. He is the 
servant of the administration of the Emperor, and so he must 
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setve the Emperor loyally. Consequently, Katsu, in accepting 
a high appointment in the Meiji Government, displayed his 
loyalty to the Emperor and also his capacity for “ emaciated 
endurance.” 

It appears that Fukuzawa, in consideting yas¢-gaman, ptefers 
to give prominence to a disinterested action than to a wise stand 
as was taken by Katsu. He is more concerned with mental 
tension than with a brilliant exposition of realistic congnition. 
To him, only the self-denying element of yas¢-gaman is of im- 
portance and not the element of endurance which impells one to 
support teconciliation for greater good, surmounting the bar- 
riet of attenuate circumstances. Fukuzawa’s conception of 
morality is extremely rigid. He is right in his standpoint, for 
he looks at morality as the kernel of good and virtue. The only 
thing that can be said is that, in denouncing the action of Katsu, 
he has confused the realistic side of morality with its idealistic 
side. The scope of our yas¢-gaman is not restricted to an ideal- 
istic sphere ; it has a pragmatic force which enjoins us to practise 
endurance and loyalty for the purpose of creating conditions 
congenial to the advancement of the nation. This interpreta- 
tion of yas¢-gaman endorses the viewpoint of Fukuzawa, too, 
particularly when he acknowledges that “ emaciated endurance ” 
is the core of the Samurai spirit. A survey of the development 
of the warrior spirit in the feudal period will unequivocally 
corroborate the fact that “emaciated endurance”? had been 
eae ee 
Out yasé-gaman has evolved as 2 = he eee 
It includes in its scope moral a as Se ise 
faculties, which Operating se a0 a. a, . Se 
aes > 8 separately or conjointly as occasions 

; gthen our determination to accomplish an objec- 
tive for wholesome good. 
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Sara : ; ting physical an 
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» emaciated endurance” at 
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once becomes a potential mental aptitude. A person who is 
physically weak can overcome that obvious limitation by exercis- 
ing the power of yas¢-gaman. A man who is mentally strong, 
that is, who has the capacity to undergo mental endurance, can 
confidently strive for attaining his objective, leaping over the 
hurdles of obstacles placed on his path. In their philosophy 
of will, the Stoics called this power as the power of will. The 
Oriental peoples, in general, have always exercised this faculty 
to control and regulate their love of life negatively. The 
philosophic conceptions of India and the Confucianism and 
Taoism of China eloquently indicate to what extent it can bloom 
into a kinetic energy of superior order. In our country, this 
mental powet has been constantly applied to augment and 
strengthen the capacity of life more positively. In other words, 
we have made the powet of will a positive force and have thus 
developed yas¢-gaman. 

The positive character of yas¢-gaman cannot be compared 
to the negative character of mental endurance emphasized in 
the philosophies and religions of India, China and Greece. Our 
power of yasé-gaman does not envisage the controlling of the life 
of reality negatively : nor does it aspire to remain contented by 
propagating the absoluteness of mental faculty ; on the contrary, 
it functions as a kind of mental endurance through which the 
control of the life of reality is made the medium of the augmenta- 
tion and reinforcement of the life of the nation. On the other 
hand, the element of restraint discernible in our “ emaciated 
endurance ”’ prevents us from spreading out in an incongruous 
mannet, the practical instance of which restraint is transparently 
teflected in the growth of our culture. Furthermore, this 
restraint directs us to adhere to economy in living, so that the 
elevation of the nation as a whole by controlling the modes of 
life of individuals on a uniform scale would remain unaffected. 
In consequence, yasé-gaman at one end represents the moral 
satisfaction in the mental life of an individual and at the other 
the national spirit of self-denial in order to stabilize spontaneous- 
ly the national livelihood through collective application of 
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energy and mental and material efforts. 

Because yasé-gaman sanctions only motal contentment to 
individuals, it discountenances putely personal benefits, mental 
or material, to individuals. Externally, it appears stoical or 
cynical, as if urging one to lead the life of a Buddhist mendicant 
or a Taoist. In truth, however, it is a morality for the sake of 
life, and its purpose is not to satisfy the minds of individuals, 
but to strengthen the entire national life. Thus “emaciated 
endurance,” taking the form of virile national mentality, assists 
the Japanese people in dedicating themselves to the welfare and 
flourish of the country. Confucianism, which is a practical 
philosophy, while admitting the need of culture in life, advocates 
the strengthening of life in a pragmatic manner, and for that 
reason it values life culturally low and regards it as a vittue to 
beat it patiently. In opposition to the Western conception of 
ego ot self, it prescribes the suppression of self. In out countty, 
the practical acceptance of the Confucian theory of self-suppres- 
sion has accentuated the stability of yasé¢-gaman. At the same 
time, the assimilation of the Buddhist conception of material 
denial has enabled us to subdue hankering after material gains. 

In Shintoism, thete is a way of cultivating “emaciated 
endurance * not as a philosophy, but as a ritual, that is by 
petforming an act of mental purification. This rite ‘is 
Soa Kes Mae means purification by washing. It is 

ended to wash the i iti i 

through ablution. Abhitomis ae : ae a 
different Oriental nations, and it i sata et ae pl 
of misoghi is derived —— a simila oo 
Bea the point is th - seas of the south. 
eo ciel che that by performing *misoghi 
t state of purification from where we can 

look at all the aspects of out life in a moral and uni 
This conception of mental and bodil os Salen pa 
a Saase : y purity is interwoven with 
ae a Jas¢-gaman. {\nothet method of this kind 
intense cold of ees os eran eee 
expose themselves to the biting Sera 2 Sal aes 
or bathe in almost frozen 
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water to cleanse themselves of bodily and mental imputities. 
They practise such an edurance, because they desire to remain in 
constant association with yas¢-gaman. 

It is clear that the purpose of fostering “ emaciated en- 
durance ” is to develop our physical strength and simultaneously 
train ourselves to remain true to our spirit. The power of the 
spirit envisioned herein is not that stoical power of will which. 
enables one to endure all bodily pains, but the power of consci- 
ence which can stand the moral test unflinchingly. We cultivate 
physical vigour in order to train out spirit, so that we would be 
able to exhibit our yas¢-gaman, enduring cheerfully mental and 
physical sufferings. To reject an unjust distinction and accept an 
obscute existence denote the employment of a kind of “ emaciated 
endurance.” In this case, however, there is a self-satisfaction 
ot consolation in renouncing all. Yas¢-gaman, being of ptag- 
matic nature, demands that self-renunciation should be adopted 
only when it is required for the sake of greater good to the com- 
munity as a whole. It commands an individual to do his share 
to the community enduring privations, hardships and disabilities. 
It does not sanction that the same individual has the option to 
take shelter behind renunciation to evade his responsibility to 
the community. This aspect of yas¢-gaman fully elucidates why 
we passionately setve the country animated by a spirit of one- 
way fellowship and determination. 

In the Naval Academy of Japan, an outdoor game called 
bob-taoshi. (pole-felling) is played popularly. A pole is set 
up on the ground and it is protected by a gtoup of students, 
while another group tries to force it down, breaking through the 
protecting cordon. The contest is so violently played that the 
attackers trample down the pytamidic mass of the defending 
students to gain their objective. The success in this trial of 
strength goes to that side which has the better power of display- 
ing its “ emaciated endurance.” This game fittingly illustrates 
our tenacity and capacity to endute adverse citcumstances grimly 
and with tesolution. The inference that can be drawn from 
such an endurance is that we have the coutage to undergo 
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physical and mental trials calmly and patiently. As calmness and 
patience are also features of yasé-gaman, we, in endeavouring to 
accomplish a task, refrain from exhibiting any attitude of restless- 
hess ; and so we remain silent and obedient while we are engaged 
in petforming our duties. 

__ Those foreigners who are only acquainted with the external 
side of Japanese life find themselves at a loss to account for our 
endurance capacity and staying power. Because they observe 
that we ate outwardly a happy-go-lucky people, they seem to 
think that a concentrated alien force could deflect us from our 
fixed purpose. They do not realize the fact that we have an 
extrinsic halcyon nature, because we have yasé-gaman as out in- 
trinsic national virtue. Our tennocratic mentality and our social 
a art and culture reveal our loyalty, filial piety and simple 
: oe consonance with our own conception of “ emaciated 

If we perform tea cetemony or take delight in flower 
pe we show a capacity to enjoy art endurably, creating 
moral atmosphere and graceful elegance. Similarly, we 
eee loyalty to the Emperor and obedience to the family 
oe. Dig . age oe = as Out vernumftsidee of 
“emaciated endurance” as eae oa aaa ae 
ees ois : ssion to a low standard of 
Shee a me See the cause of simplicity, we have the 
eee ve mundane and material aspirations 
to the happiness of i Saeeer SS are aS es 
like to catapult our standard soe si = a ne 
We believe in moral uplift and Tes : ei ae wae 
plains why we ate ardent Ptoponents See aes 
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TREND IN NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


By SHINJI SAITO 


HE artistic touches discernible in the objects of industrial 
arts setve the purpose of making life and living beautiful 
amidst an atmosphere of enjoyable zstheticism. From ancient 
times, countties of the world have been manufacturing industrial 
art objects to make them serviceable to man’s daily life, especially 
with the object of introducing vatieties and breaking the mono- 
tony of humdrum existence. In Japan, too, since the days of 
yores, industrial arts have all along stressed the importance of 
bringing out zstheticism in as pleasanta a manner as possible. 
Consequently, Japan’s industrial arts have not taken any ultra- 
formative shape, and this explains why they give a charming dis- 
play of national artistic sensibility, which admires simple elegance 
and putity of design. 

In Japan, the technological tradition is very old. The 
primitive haniwa (clay images), which*have been uheatthed from 
some ptoto-historic mounds, distinctly show that the industrial 
atts of this country in the dim past had meritorious qualities of 
their own. Later on, influenced by Chinese culture, they 
incurted a decorative tendency temporarily. After that, Japa- 
nese industrial arts, exposing multifarious creative forms and 
patterns, enlarged the scope of national gstheticism on a delight- 
ful and thoroughly indigenous footing. In this way, Japanese 
industrial arts stabilized their characteristic traditions which are 
passionately preserved to this day. 

The most remarkable manifestation of the formative sense 
of the Japanese nation is to be seen in our shrine architecture. 
Each shrine is a simple, artistic building purely Japanese in 
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ptesentation and in the use of materials. Bruno Taut, the 
German architect, who has a cleat understanding of our formative 
sensibility, speaks highly of the construction style and beauty of 
the Isé Shrines. According to him, in each structure. of the 
shtines, loading and ptopping, as in Greek architecture, are 
vety tationally represented; and because of this rationality, 
it looks “‘ as beautiful as beautiful can be.”’ Hence, he is of the 
opinion that in Japanese formative art what is exceedingly 
rational has been consciously simplified with an eye toward 
increasing the natural elegance. 

The technique of simple elegance is also harmoniously 
applied to fashion industrial art objects. Because simplicity 
and elegance ate the essential features of our industrial arts, our 
industrial traditions lay emphasis on creating such objects of 
beauty and of daily use as would conform to our national standard 
of artistic sense. Edward Motse, who came over to our countty 
from America in 1877, in his Ivavels in Japan points out that 
there ate many delights in the travel to the rural districts. One of 
them is the beautiful hedge along the road, the footway cleanly 
swept before the entrance:door; the neatness and good taste- 
fulness of household utensils. and furniture. He then des- 
ctibes the artistic grace of out tea cups, tea pots, bronze charcoal 
braziets, mitrots with fine-grained frames, quaint-looking 
wooden clogs and baskets and vases for ik¢bana (flower atrange- 
ment). The impression he tries to convey is that Japanese 
objects of daily use form the core of our industrial arts. 

In the Meiji eta, when Western cultute and technique were 
introduced into out country, the industrial atts, such as lacquet 
work, metal work, pottery, dyeing and weaving, which had 
hitherto been left to manual production skill on a very small 
scale, came under the influence of Occidental mechanical tech- 
nique, accelerating the manufacture of industrial objects on a 
SS ahem See was that our industrial arts 
sequence, the old elaborat oe cent eee 

> € technique of fine work was discatded 


in the ceramic and lacquer wate industries. Fortunately, however, 
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TREND IN NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


under the guidance and direction of such metal carvers as Natsuo 
Kano, Shohmin Unno, Katsuhiro Kagawa and Zoh-roku Hata; © 
and such lacquer artists as Zéshin Shibata, Taishin Ikéda, Shoh- Bos 
min Ogawa and Jisaku Sawada; and such famous dyers and 
weavers as Jimbei Kawashima and Shinshichi ida, production _ 
of industrial art objects by relying on national techniques and 
traditions was stimulated. In view of this timely stimulation, 
the characteristics of our industrial arts remained unaffected by 
the on tush of the technique and design of the West. 
By the time the last World War broke out, the industrial 
technique of Japan had-adjusted itself to new conditions through — 
a pfopet teorientation. Then aided by the post-war trade 
boom, the manufacturers of industrial articles in our country 
found it highly lucrative to push forwatd the export of 
industrial goods of artistic designs and shapes to outside 
kets, particularly to the markets of the southern untri 
otder to give official encouragement to the g: 
dustrial atts on a modern foundation, the Koh 
(Institute for Direction of Industrial Art was es 
the Commerce and Industry Ministry in 1928. Us 
sudden economic depression which hit the world reacted advets 
ly on the promotion of industrial art for the tit we 
the other hand, the economic depression spurt 
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then, the industrial arts of Japan have attained such a notable 
improvement that articles now being manufactured have not 
only found export markets all over the world, but also have 
established their unique good-standing in the field of interna- 
tional industrial arts. 

Owing to the current world-wide chaos, the markets for 
our industrial att objects have become restricted. Yeti dtst$ 
certainly a matter of gratification that China, which in the past 
influenced the growth of Japam’s industrial arts, is now im- 
porting our products because of their attistic value and durability. 
Manchoukuo and the southern countries also are showing a 
keen enthusiasm to import our industrial articles in as big a 
volume as possible. Such an outspoken admiration for Japan’s 
industrial goods has naturally given a new incentive to the crea- 
tive faculty of our technological ability. The present emergency 
life has become a blessing in disguise so far as the augmentation 
of industrial arts is concerned. Japan has now been called 
upon to tely on its own merits and initiatives to produce in- 
dustrial articles suitable to the taste of and useful to the southern 
‘ peoples. 

Under the stress of wartime conditions, Japan has been 
obliged to manufacture more and more substitute products. 
These substitute products have given birth to a new industrial 
estheticism. Cartbolic acid resin and plastic fibtine ate being 
used as metal substitutes ; whereas skins of fish, other aquatic 
products, skins and galvanized fibre are being utilized to produce 
imitation skins for domestic consumption. Furthermore, 
such new composite resins as acryl, veneer and styrol are now 
under extensive application—an application which denotes to 
what extent Japan has become inured to the use of substitute 
products. In addition, glass combs, fibre dishes, ceramic 
utensils in place of metal ones and vessels of potter’s earth as 
substitutes of metal pots are being manufactured to meet the 
home needs These innovations have not only brought about 
a new trend in the application of technique, but also in the art 

of designing. 
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In view of the imperative necessity of economizing in the 
use of materials and simplifying the amenities and wants of life, 
our industrial arts are attaching significant importance to tutn- 
ing out objects having extremely simple beauty and lasting 
durability. For that reasons, it may be said that our industtial 
atts are now adapting themselves into what may be called life 
commodity arts, that is; arts which stress the production of 
objects suitable to the maintenance of daily life, heightening a 
pleasant and artistic atmosphere. On account of this tendency, 
the industrial art objects, in spite of their substitute character, are 
displaying a simple, elegant beauty which has the capacity of 
breaking the monotony of life. For example, the tea cups, 
soup bowls and dishes, although they do not appear to be so 
attistic as before, nevertheless possess a charm which excices a 
pleasing ot artistic emotion in the mind of the user. 

It is generally agreed that out lacquer and metal wares have 
an outstanding artistic grace and that is why they occupy a 
distinguished position in the domain of international zstheticism. 
Because of the fact that lacquer and metal works are fashioned in 
conformity with our characteristic sensibilities, they ate naturally 
valued greatly by the nationals of other countries as objects of art. 
In order to meet the request of the times, the production of 
exquisitely finished lacquer and metal wates have been temporati- 
ly suspended, and yet there has been no striking deterioration in 
the display of the traditional technique. It is true that the 
objects that are now being turned out do not reveal that fineness 
of delicate work which is the ptincipal featuie of Japan’s de- 
corative art ; still, it must be admitted that they possess a mel- 
lowed and tender chatm which is attractive and congruous, 
and, at the same time, in accord with our attistic spirit. . 

Aside from the new tendency in general industrial arts, 
note must be taken of the evolution which is taking place in the 
mechanical technique in different branches of national industry. 
Skilled designers and fine workmen, who previously used to be 
engaged in making delicately graceful lacquer and metal wares, 
are now being increasingly engaged in munition plants to handle 
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the manufactute of diverse delicate parts. Already, they have 
proved themselves best suited to take charge of the output of 
highly complicated minute instruments. In the production of 
a certain part of the pig iron anti-aircraft fuse, a minute groove 
has to be carved on it and a coil is to be elaborately put in its slot 
by hand. For this job, expert makers of lacquer and metal wares 
are being used Similarly, for the purpose: of lens-polishing 
work their services ate being requisitioned in recognition of 
their perfect knowledge in respect of the art of polishing. In 
short, for ptecision jobs and work needing the application of 
delicate technical ability, they are being utilized. Thus they have 
shifted their field of operations to the munition industry. 
From the present trend of our industrial arts, it is obvious 
that the objects now under production have three essential 
features—estheticism, durability and simplicity. In pursuance of 
these features, they are not only being popularly received in the 
country, but also are being exported to Manchoukuo, China, 
Thailand and other southern countries to serve the purpose of 
practical utility. Moreover, they are acting as “ potential 
messengers ” of Japan’s wartime artistic creativity in the south. 
The substitute articles that are now in currency in our country 
undoubtedly expose our inherent capacity to adjust our life and 
living in accordance with the drift of the times. The most note- 
worthy influence that our industrial arts is presently exercising on 
the artistic activities of the southern countries is primarily techni- 
cal and secondarily creative. Therefore, it is clear that a bright 
futute awaits the industrial arts of Japan. 
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AMERICA’S GOLD POLICY 


By SABURO SAKAGUCHI 


OME time ago it was reported that Britain and the United 
States wete contemplating to establish an international 
bank to facilitate the settlement of economic transactions among 
the different “‘ democratic” countries through the use of a 
standard currency. It was further said that the British proposal, 
based on the Keynes plan, aimed at organizing an international 
cuttency pegged to gold in the shape of “ bancor.” It seems 
that the designation “‘ bancor”’ is derived from the commercial 
term banco. The idea was that the contemplated international 
bank would hold its accounts in ‘‘ bancor” just as the earlier 
Bank for International Exchange used to hold its accounts in 
the imaginary gold unit called the Swiss gold franc. 

A study of the proposal reveals that the mooted settlement 
organ would primarily concern itself with settling international 
economic transactions among the United Nations and not the 
commercial business of individual countries. This means that 
all the “democratic”? countries would continue to use their 
respective currencies in the settlement of their own business 
accounts; for instance, British importers would continue to 
settle theit accounts in British sterling, while exporters would 
teceive payment in the same monetaty unit. It is, therefore, 
obvious that no international gold exchange standard is pto- 
posed to be created in terms of the suggested “ bancor,” that is to 
say, no participating country would receive “ bancot ”? accounts 
in exchange of gold it may present to the projected settlement 
organ ; or conversely; such a country would not receive gold in 
exchange of its “‘bancor” accounts. In plain words, gold would 
be given to a participating country in exchange of its currency 
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only on the basis of an assessment to be made by the planned 
settlement organ. 

From this indicated mode of settlement of international 
accounts, it is presumed that debtor countries would exercise 
the tight to present gold in settlement of their international 
debts; whereas the creditor countries would not always be 
authorized to insist upon payment being made in gold. In 
view of such an anticipated liquidation system, it appears that 
creditor countries would not be able to escape from the danger 
of being saddled with the currencies of debtor countties. On 
the other hand, the plan that, in case debtor countries would be 
obliged to exhaust the limit eatmatked in their “ bancor” 
accounts the settlement organ would prevent them from resort- 
ing to overdrawing, urging them at the same to restore their 
“‘bancor” balances, does not seem feasible unless a judicious 
adjustment could be made in trade transactions in proportion 
to corresponding trade values. 

The contemplated intetnational settlement organ most 
probably denotes the formation of a bank for international 
exchange having an imaginary currency medium. Not very 
long ago, the director of the currency problem inquiry section 
of the American Finance Department in company with Henry 
Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, visited London to 
discuss the proposition. It was said that the United States, in 
agreeing to the establishment of an international bank, proposed 
to allot fifty-one per cent. of the shares to America and dis- 
tribute the remaining forty-nine per cent. among Britain and 
other allied countries. A series of conferences had since been 
held between Britain, the United States and the emigté govern- 
ments in London, and it is gathered from newspaper reports 
that the deliberations came to an end on Match 3. This fol- 
lowed British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden’s visit to Wash- 
ington, and as such, it may be assumed that he discussed further 
the proposal with the expert authorities of the United States. 
The inference that can be drawn from this highly significant 
economic proposal is that both Britain and the United States are 
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now faced with an acute financial problem. 

America’s gold holding at the end of August, 1939, was $16,- 
638,000,000. It stood at $22,770,000,000 on December 3, 1941, 
showing an increase of as high as $6,100,000,000. At the begin- 
ning of the current year it climbed to $22,748,000,000. Hence, 
it is apparent that owing to the European war and the Pacific 
wat vast quantities of gold have flowed into the United States— 
an inflow which tends to disclose that the United States has been 
compelled to accept gold in place of cash in payment of trans- 
actions contracted under the Lease-Lend Act. America’s total 
export for last year was valued at $7,826,000,000, of which 
$4,668,000,000, or about sixty per cent., represented goods 
exported under the terms of the Lease-Lend Act. The ag- 
gregate worth of exports during the petiod from Match 11 of 
the yeat before last to the end of January this year was $8,935,- 
000,000. The amount of commodities supplied to Britain up 
to the end of last year was $3,959,950,000, which represented the 
largest account payable to the United States by a single “ de- 
moctatic? countty. The figure for the Soviet Union reached 
the tune of $1,532,000,000. Moreover, America granted the 
Soviet Union a credit of $1,000,000,000, agreeing to the con- 
ditions that no interest would be collected thereon for the first 
five years, and that the loan would be repaid in ten years 
thereafter. The United States, by enforcing such an extensive 
credit system, hopes to become the financial custodian of the 
“democratic ” group of nations. 

It is popularly estimated that the entire gold holding of the 
wotld, with the exception of the specie held in Spain and the 
Soviet Union, is worth something like $30,000,000,000. Now 
that the United States has gtanted extended credits to the Soviet 
Union, it may not be out of place to state that it regards the 
Soviet gold as its property. Prior to the start of the European 
wat, Britain’s gold holding was priced at $2,040,000,000, that 
is, it ranked third as a gold-holding nation ; but since its specie 
holding has dwindled appreciably in order to meet its financial 
obligations to America arising out of its dependence on that 
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country for the supply of war and other materials, it is more 
than apparent that Washington has become its “‘ gold boss.” 
France, which used to be the second largest gold-holding 
country in the world, before its capitulation to Germany had 
gold to the value of about $2,710;000,000. At ptesent, the 
major portion of the gold holding of France is under the control 
of the United States. By the acquisition of such vast quantities 
of gold, the United States has become practically the “‘ gold 
king” of the world. Consequently, it is no wonder that it 
would endeavour to form an international exchange bank to 
economically police the financial life of its “ democratic ” 
partners. 

German Economic Minister Funk as far back as July 25, 
1940, pointed out that the United States’ policy of becoming the 
gold custodian of the world would eventually lead it to a serious 
financial predicament. He asserted that in future economic 
opetations the use of gold bullion would not be of great mone- 
taty value, because curtency would not be issued against gold 
resetve, but would be appraised on the basis of actual economic 
transactions. He.clarified his point by saying that the actual 
volume of trade transacted would operate as the value medium 
ofacurrency. So he sounded a note of watning that the United 
States in the future would find itself at a disadvantage even 
having in its possession almost the whole bulk of world 
gold. Minister Funk’s prediction was not only ridiculed by 
Washington, but also by London. But now that both Britain 
and the United States are thinking of organizing an international 
settlement organ, it needs no imagination to observe that they, 
too, have started giving precedence to the value of trade ovet 
the value of gold. Yet the glamour of gold has so chatmed 
them that they are still unwilling to forego the use of gold as a 
medium for settling international transactions. The following 


_table shows the position of gold outputs in the world in the 


past three years: 
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Unit—one million pure ounce 


Yeat 1940 Year 1941 Year 1942 
South Africa eae ieee tate . 
America 5,61 5592 5598 
Canada 5,10 5531 5533 
Soviet Union 4,50 4,00 4,00 (conjectural) 
Others 10,96 11,43 11,00 os 
Total 38,98 40,70 40,71 


As the United States has now secured possession of the 
gold reserves held in ‘* democratic” countries, it is plain that 
Washington has become the granaty of gold in the world. 
Consequently, it is natural that America should try its utmost to 
see to the maintenance of gold economy at least in the ** demo- 
cratic” sphere of the world, so that it can utilize its power of 
gold to insute its undisputed financial supremacy. This is the 
reason why the United States under the smoke-screen of Lease- 
Lend ttansactions is manceuvring to establish its dictatorial 
conttol over the movements of the finances of Britain and other 
“democratic” nations. It seems that America is extremely 
interested in controlling Britain economically, for by that way 
it can extend its financial hegemony to the British Empire, 
thereby bringing about a collapse of Britain’s economic power. 
Put in another form, it means that Ametica is preparing the 
gtound for the eventual absorption of British economic powet 
into its fold. In this sense, it may be said that the proposition 
to establish a new bank for international exchange exposes 
Washington’s aspiration to organize its own greater sphere 
economy at the expense of Britain and other ** democratic ”” 
partners on the one side and Japan, Germany and Italy on the 
other. In fact, America’s gold policy is to make an attempt for 
the imposition of its financial hegemony in the world by relying 
on the strength of its gold powet. Unfortunately, Germany’s 
supremacy in Europe has already given birth to the develop- 
ment of Axis greater sphere economy in that part of the world, © 
while Japan’s secure position in this section of the Orient has 
made it possible to organize greater Hast Asia mutual prosperity 
economy. Confronted with these two powerful economic 
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forces, the United States has been obliged to pay mote attention 
to the “democratic” sphere to consolidate its financial hege- 
mony. 
The gold standard system was first adopted by Britain. 
At the beginning, it used a bimetallic currency consisting of gold 
and silver, but later on it despensed with the silver standard in 
order to nullify the adverse reaction of the frequent depreciation 
in silver value. Utilizing the vast gold resources of South 
Africa, Canada, Australia and India, it strengthened its gold 
standard system to such an extent that British sterling virtually 
became the international currency. After the last world-wide 
economic depression, its financial supremacy began to wane 
with the tise of dollar capitalism of the United States. In 
consequence, Britain was forced to seek an economic under- 
standing with the United States with the object of stabilizing 
a stetling-dollar hegemony in the world. In this manner, the 
sterling-dollar supremacy in international finance came to be 
established. At this juncture, Japan, Germany and Italy, te- 
senting the economic imperialism of Britain and the United 
States; began to assert their economic rights in their legitimate 
spheres, and finally this economic deadlock resulted in the out- 
break of the European war, followed later by the commence- 
ment of the Pacific war. Had America refrained from becoming 
the “arsenal for the Democracies,” perhaps the situation in 
Europe would have been retrieved without any protraction of 
hostilities. Likewise, had America. acquiesced in the concilia- 
toty proposal of Japan concerning the restoration of Sino- 
Japanese peace, the current wat in greater East Asia would not 
have broken out. The charm of gold excited the dollar greed 
of the United States to such a height that it made up its mind to 
pursue its gold policy even it needed resorting to arms. 
. The root cause of the Present chaos in the world is the 
S eeels policy ig America. _Just because it has become 
a€ international custodian of gold, it thinks it right and proper 
that it should become the “‘ financial boss ” of th ld d 
eee thienical ambition. or the world. Face 
ambition, Germany and Italy ate stabilizing 
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the growth of greater sphere economy in Europe, while Japan 
is constructing greater Hast Asia sphere economy to safeguard 
its economic security and co-prosperity of the region as a whole. 
On account of this Axis solidatity, the United States is now 
busily engaged in extending its gold rule to the ‘‘ democratic” 
sphere. It is highly unlikely that Britain and other “ demo- 
cratc”’ nations would willingly endorse the execution of Ame- 
rica’s gold policy, though under the present adverse circum- 
stances they may submit to it as a temporary expediency. 
Already signs of economic antagonism between the United 
States and Britain ate visible, and there is every teason to 
believe that an Anglo-American financial harmony cannot be 
achieved in view of the existence of self-centred interest on 
either side. It is apparent that unless America curbs its dollar 
ambition, it will find its relations with the “‘ democratic” 
countries increasingly complicated and embarrassing. 
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ESSENTIALS OF THE JAPANESE 
SPIRIT () 


By KATSUJI INAHARA 
XI 


HE Japanese people have a natural aversion to boastful utterances. 
They generally ignore the vituperations of braggarts. Being firm 
believers in “‘deeds, not words,” they endeavour to perform their 
assigned tasks silently and without any vaunting or vainglorious dis- 
play. Their unostentatious nature is fittingly elucidated in this old 
saying: ** An efficient hawk hides its claws.” Itis not the habit of 
the Japanese people to speak in an exaggerated vein of what they can 
accomplish or have accomplished. On account of this national cha- 
racteristic, self-display and self-advancement are abhorted in our 
country. We try to do our duties hot for the purpose of gaining 
individual benefits, but for the purpose of contributing unselfishly to 
the advancement and.prosperity of the nation. 

The Westetn people, who have an individual mind, admire personal 
glory and personal achievement. Ifa Westerner succeeds in carrying 
out a task of supreme national importance, his success is viewed as a 
national success and also as an individual success. The Japanese people, 
who have a collective mind, regard an individual success as the success 
of the nation alone. Western painters of historical subjects have not 
seldom included some of their contemporaries and even their own selves 
ene the oS. figures presented on canvas by them, A well- 

Own instance in this respect is seen in Raphael’s m inting 1 
La Staza d’Eliodro at the Vatican which eae e 
and 1512. The decorations consist of the exile of Eliodro. the miracle 
of Borcena and the incarceration of San Pietro, The subjects treated 
no doubt allude to an historical legend, but among the personages 
Stree reg aie os Saas figures of Pope Julius 1 

the picture to be drawn and the Medici Pope Leo x. 
aioe tain in see The School of Athens ” to be ie at ne 
Ppears self among the characters depicted. Japanese 
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historical painters, who are guided in their ideas by the national sense 
of modesty, invariably attempt to keep themselves in the background, 
while portraying historical subjects and personages, 

The treason why the Japanese people usually remain taciturn is 
that their elliptical mentality has given them the blessing of intuitive 
understanding, If they remain silent, it does not mean that they lack 
the force of exalted speech ; on the contrary, it means that, because 
they are deeply susceptible to intuitive perception, they can at times 
dispense with the necessity of elaborate speaking. Zen Buddhism, 
which teaches one to depend, not on letters or speeches, but on 
sense-cognition to perceive the import and conviction of an objective, 
has endowed us witha receptive and sensigenous approach of mind 
which is almost telepathic in receivability. Consequently, it can be 
said that the true significance of the English proverb “silence is gold- 
en? can be appropriately perceived in our “way of silent speaking.” 

In view of our intuitive consciousness, we have an emotional 
tempetament. The intensity and sincerity of sentiments and feelings 
always move us deeply, and so we tty to reciprocate them to the best 
of our abilities When a Japanese finds his spirit appreciated, he res- 
ponds with the purest passion of sentiment. For a friend who ap- 
preciates his genuine sensibility, he would as lief sacrifice his own 
thoughts of material welfare or of winning glory. His sentiment 
stitred to such heights may lead to any deed of gallantry or to any 
thought of generosity. The Japanese term chiki denotes a friend true 
and intimate in association and understanding. One refers to another as 
chiki only when the former feels that his sentiments ate sincerely retrans- 
mitted by the latter. To the Japanese people, friendship is a heart to 
heart intimacy which is not affected by external and subjective condi- 
tions. Once a Japanese accepts another as his friend he stands by him 
until death removes him from the world. Friendship between Japanese 
tises aboye any consideration of material gain. In China, the ae 
legend concerning Kuan Chung and Pao Shu is commonly spoken © 
as an ideal instance of true friendship. These two men ate said to have 
remained true to eaci other when they were vety poor. Japanese 
history refers to numerous examples of such friendship. It is a usual 
ptactice in our country to give prominence to sincerity of mind, fellow- 
ship and mutual assistance and understanding among friends, oe our 
temperament and emotion ate readily and subconsciously touched by 


It is a custom among us that anyone who betrays his emotions 
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outwardly is considered to be lacking in self-discipline. We are taught 
to suppress the external manifestation of our feelings by cultivating 
the mental power of restraint. A woman, who is seeing her husband 
off to the war front or to a foreign country, keeps herself fully com- 
posed before other people, even though her heart may be torn by grief. 
She keeps herself calm in order not to weaken the resolution of her 
husband. When her husband is gone, she, like any other Japanese 
woman, lives alone, locking her pangs and agonies within her heatt- 
chamber. And when her husband returns, the happy union is not 
celebrated by any extrinsic sentimental show. She greets him in the 
ordinary way and then goés off to perform het household duties. This 
characteristic clearly indicates that the women of Japan are not demon- 
strative of their happiness or sorrow. The suppression of outbursts 
of feelings is not confined to our womenfolk only ; the men of Japan, 
too, have the capacity to conquer the flow of their emotions, so that 
theit near and dear ones would not unnecessarily feel gay or sad. Be- 
cause the Japanese people are self-sacrificing by nature, they control 
their emotions and sentiments for the benefit of one and all. In the 
West, owing to the existence of a different standard of social living, 
both men and women generally give vent to their feelings whenever 
occasions arise. 

Inasmuch as Japanese culture and civilization have been built on 
synthesis, the Japanese people recognize that human fellowship can flour- 
ish provided human beings help one another. If they claim any privi- 
lege or determine themselves to accomplish a patticular task, they before- 
hand satisfy themselves that the realization of their objective would not 
only be of benefit to them, but also to the humanity at large. No decision 
for action is taken without studying how it may be received by human 
society. The source of this trait of our character is our national 
morality which prompts us to remain obedient to the ideal of mutual 
conciliation and assistance. Our national morality, being an essential 
rn tinier of 
oe ep O not desire to obtain advantage 

y ignoring the rights and interests of others. We try to insure our 
steady advancement by taking such shares which ate due to us Japa- 
nese culture and civilization have attained their ptesent status oe 
we possess the mentality of making a whole out of parts That whole- 
ness stands for national security, as well as internat; 1 i | 

Western culture and civilization, whi eee eames 
Ipereeatinate! arid-sebarating a this Ww ch have been built on analysis, 
ik eae aay § 4 thing into its component elements as 
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their striking features. The Occidental people do not at first sight see 
an object in its entirety ; they view its wholeness through a piecemeal 
scrutiny. Consequently, they are liable to be swayed by an individual 
bent of mind. Their analytical and scientific way of looking at things 
have endowed them with an impulse to become self-assertive in judging 
and weighing objects and conditions. As against this, the Japanese 
people are modest in their outlook, for modesty of thought have given 
them a collective bent of mind, which acknowledges the importance of 
unrestricted human intercoutse and fellowship under properly adjusted 
conditions. The Japanese spirit extols synthetic perception ; whereas 
the Occidental spirit pays concentrated attention to analytical under- 
standing. The former is non-assertive and assimilative : the latter is 
self-assertive and contradistinctive. 


Japanese messages of felicitation and of condolence are always 
accompanied by fitting presents. When a present is made, for any 
reason, of rural products like persimmon or mushroom, it is enclosed 
with a folding fan which is suggestive of growth and happy develop- 
ment, or flowers of the season, or decorated with a twig of nantén 
(Nardina domestica Thunberg), an evergreen shrub which grows in the 
Loochoo Island. It is grown as a garden plant and used extensively in 
flower arrangement. Its fruits, usually red, but sometimes white, ate 
regarded in Chinese medicine effective in removing coughs and phlegm 
and also as cutative of dyspepsia. The Western people generally in 
sending ptesents do not additionally decorate them with some sug- 
gestive flowets or twigs ; they send them as they are done up at shops. 
In Japan, a tip is invariably given by wrapping it in a plece of ee 
paper or putting it inside a specially designed ptesent-envelop. In the 
West, a tip is given quite plainly and openly. From these small instances 
it is obvious that, while the Japanese people observe a sense of nicety 
and modesty of thought, the Occidental people are practical and busi- 
ness-like in thought. dice ee 

The principal quality of Japanese synthesis 1s that 1t te 
balanced coneeae and pele All things snielneaee us on 
their contrasting sides. Although Japan came under eae iter 
at an early date and absorbed much of the latter’s accompls = s, 
its mind remained closed to what were believed to be unbalancedly, 
radically pernicious, or heretically subversive. For oes coun- 
tenance has never been given to the political idea advocated by some 
Chinese leaders and thinkers of overthrowing tyrants, Of of a 
dynastic changes by revolution. No favour has been shown to the 
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philosophy of Hsun Tze who sttessed the furtherance of learning at the 
cost of virtue, holding human nature to be inherently evil; or to 
thoughts of Han Fei-tze who taught might was right. On account 
of the fact that we take notice of a thing in a balanced manner, we are 
inclined to assimilate and foster such things that are likely to be of 
wholesome good to our country. We do not run to extremes; we 
take precautions to preserve our own way of life and culture by steer- 
ing a cautions course. 

The Occidental people, having analytical propensities, are apt to 
create conditions and beget things which may react adversely on their 
settled way of life. As past instances may be quoted the popularity of 
epicureanism and Machiavellianism ; as more recent instances, there are 
the theories of social contract and Communism. Because the Occidental 
people are liable to run to extremes, they take scanty note of adhering 
to the policy of golden mean or to the virtue of tolerance. In con- 
sequence, the Western society has periodically been under the stress of 
turmoil; and strife and internecine warfare have been its natural pheno- 
mena, The Western States do not as a practical principle attempt to 
compose their differences either by mutual tolerance or by following a 
medium path ; instead they resort to violence to redress their grievances. 
The French Revolution, which made France a Republican State, is a 
case in point and so also the establishment of Bolshevism in Russia, 
which came as a reaction to Czarist paramountcy. In contrast, the 
Japanese people have unshakable faith in golden mean. They follow 
the medium path and manifest the virtue of tolerance in settling issues. 
The Japanese are not at all a violent people ; only when their existence 
is imperilled, they are forced to take recourse to arms. 

~The Japanese mind can with ease conceive of two distinct objects 
simultaneously in hatmonized contrast. The philosophy of harmonized 
contrast developed in China holds that the universe is divided into in 
(negative) and yo (positive) Spheres. This thought has developed in 
ee onde ea aM ta oe of harmony between posi- 
and subjects pagtiataic and eine, ds cn Say Sheps 
and Woman: etc., it tute a oo 
Sitch ne 3 a lease. : in a jo ate not always a fixed 
it changes into yo and ar Hints This Sega aa) 
_ moves, Presenting phenomena in it poss eee Bere 
Nile icce.pesple, wh mu titudinous life-bearing variety. 
nibnived:koi Agee © can comprehend the Significance of har- 

. Contrast, ate intuitively conscious of the interchangeability 
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discernible in positivity and negativity ~That is why they havea fidelity 
complex, and serene ttust in the ideal that all nations and all things 
should have their proper places in the universal scheme of life and: 
Nature. The Western mind, which is not receptive to the truth of two 
things being capable of harmonious occurrence, accepts the logic of the 
theory of the greatest happiness to the greatest number. Hence, the 
West believes in the survival of the fittest—a belief which has become 
its summum bonum of life. 

The common sense of the West is that one object serves its pur- 
pose only as one object can. In Occidental homes, dining rooms serve 
only as dining rooms and bed rooms only as bed rooms. They ate not 
used for other purposes. In Japanese homes, however, some rooms 
serve manifold purposes. Western bags and suitcases are used for 
cettain specified aims. The Japanese furoshiki—an artistically designed 
squate piece of cloth for wrapping up diverse objects—can be made to 
setve any number of purposes. Likewise, the serviceability of towels 
of Western style can never be compared to the Japanese /émugui (hand 
towel), of which very extensive use is made. The Japanese habit of 
making one object perform more than one functions is traceable to the 
national mode of enjoying harmony in contrast. 

The Occidental people, being practical and monistic in outlook, 
take assiduous interest in facts and figures. To them, two multiplied 
by two only means four and nothing else. This is an axiom that can 
never change. But to the Japanese people, who ate well aware of the 
boundlessness of spiritual power, this axiom isnot immutable. They 
are, under pressed conditions, prone to estimate that two and two may 
make eight or nothing at all. Our putation does not mean that we 
cannot correctly assess facts and figures ; on the contrary, it reveals 
that after making a correct assessment we take a broader view of a 
question or a thing in order to make room for the display of our 
spiritual power. At the battle of Okékazama (1560) the forces of 
Nobunaga Oda of Owari were greatly outnumbered by the troops of 
Yoshimoto Imagawa of Suruga. Nobunaga, ignoring the verdict of 
the practical calculation, mustered his soldiets at midnight and sing- 
ing three times a passage from the moh dance “Atsumori” to the 
effect that man’s life span is only fifty years, which compared to 
eternity is only a moment, led them to a gallant victory, despite 
glaring quantitative inferiority. Nobunaga could never have accom= 
plished such a meritotious deed had he adhered to the result of facts: 
and figures, He won the victory, because he succeeded in making’ 
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two and two eight, that is, he calculated qualitatively. ee 

The Japanese word fuji, literally meaning “not two,” is used to 
connote the single, indivisible character of those objects which are 
commonly thought to be two, There are a beginning and an end 
when a limit is set to time or space. If there is no limit to time or 
space, there would be no difference as of small and large. If infinity is 
taken, there can be no more beginning than end of time. Beginning 
and end ate two points, but they can become one. In terms of space, 
a maximum imaginable and a minimum imaginable are two things, and 
yet they may be reduced to one through the denominator of infinity. 
This ontological reasoning has given birth in our country to such ideas 
as “light and darkness are not two,” “existence and non-existence may 
be one and the same thing” and “‘life and death alike mean Nzrvana 
(salvation). ‘There is also the conception that a distressed mind and 
an enlightened mind reflect one and the same mind under different 
influences of thought. All these philosophical terminologies have 
been derived from Buddhism. In regard to our approximation of 
nothingness of infinity—the nothingness which transcends existence 
and non-existence alike—Buddhist priest Saigyo (1118-1190) of the 
Kamakura period has an appropriate poem. Before he entered the 
priestly order he was called Yoshikiyo Satow. When he was twenty- 
three years of age, Notiyasu Satow, his relative and close friend, died 
suddenly at night, and he became so affected with the vagaries of earthly 
life that he took the priestly robe to seek quietude and peace. His 
poem in effect follows : 


Great earth, rivers, hills hide nothingness ; | 
Hills, rivers and great earth reveal nothingness. 
Flowers under spring heaven, snow under winter sky— 
Exist, yet they are non-existent ; all is nothing. 

XII 


Conjugal life and morality in Japan are based on mutual affection 
and respect. Theyateto be differentiated fundamentally from conjugal re- 
lations and morality such as seen in Occidental countries, where men and 
women enjoy comparative equality of status and equality of freedom. 
Many among the women of Europeand America make themselves help- 
Sree ions to their husbands through their sympathy with the arts 
fd work in which their mates are engaged, or by assisting their hus- 
bands in their scientific studies, or helping them in their political acti- 
Vities. But in the West, there are no fixed ethical rules or moral canons 
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set up for women only as are found in Japan, where the ideal of men 
leading and women harmoniously responding, or of women looking to 
men as guides is fervently cherished. As morality is the keynote of the 
Japanese spirit, not only social order, but also economic and political 
fabrics of the nation are founded on specific ethical codes. In the Ja- 
panese society, there may be women who do not come up to the standard 
of national morality ; but their number is extremely small. Ina nation it 
is natural that there should exist some immoral elements. All the coun- 
tries have some immoral aspects. What is to be noted is that those 
aspects in compatison with countless moral aspects ate so negligible 
that not one country can be called an immoral nation on any score. 
It needs no argument to say that Japan is a moral country, and that it 
has its own simon-pure standard of life. 

The custom seen in our country of women walking after men and 
giving men precedence in all things and on all occasions has often been 
misunderstood by foreigners who have observed Japan superficially 
and casually. They ate hasty in expressing the opinion that Japanese 
men claim all honouts for themselves, holding their women in the 
lowest esteem. This incorrect opinion is due to their lack of under- 
standing of our ethical code relative to women. As has been men- 
tioned elsewhere that in our society man is taught as man should be 
and woman as woman should, there cannot atise any question of 
superior or inferior esteem. Just as men have their assigned rdles to 
play, so women have their stipulated duties to perform. Though sex 
equality does not exist in our country in the way it is understood in the 
West, it must be noted that our womenfolk enjoy great many pri- 
vileges which make their life happy and worth living. Our social laws 
clearly lay down that women must be protected, and that their rights 
and interests safeguarded. Since the maintenance of home life con- 
stitutes the prime duty of our women, social modes and customs relating 
to them are prescribed with an eye toward its protection and flourish. 
This is the sine gua non of our social life and social adjustment. It is be- 
cause our women ate passionately devoted to home life that we are able 
to undertake projects of far-reaching importance and con ome alee i a8 
lives of Japanese men and women ate so interwoven that it pein 
in appropriate to distinguish men from women at home; in y 
and in our social order of things. Lg 

From the dawn of history, Japan has been governed a 
national family system. The Emperor has been looked cpa e€ 
father of the country and the Empress as the mother. Japanis, Ons 
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ptimarily and pre-eminently a State built on a family system. The unit 
of the country is not an individual but a family. For this reason, 
loyalty to the ruling sceptre and filial duty to parenthood, which is 
ancestor worship as legal science would have it, form the basis of our 
national life and polity. In the Imperial Palace in Tokyo, there are 
three places of worship. The first is Kashiko-dokoro, where is en- 
shrined the Amatérasu Oh-mikami (Sun Goddess) and the sacted 
Mmirror. The second is Koh-reidén which stands in honour of the 
spirits of the Imperial ancestors. The third is Shindén, a shrine for 
earthly and heavenly divinity and eight other deities. Festive rites are 
performed once a year in these shrines. The anniversary of the first 
Emperor Jimmu’s ascension to power is held in the Kashiko-dokoro. 
In spting and autumn, ceremonies are performed in honour of the 
Imperial ancestors in the Koh-reidén, Also the anniversary of the 
demise of the last Emperoris held, These days are observed as national 
holidays. ; 

The officials serving in the Imperial Household are gtanted holidays 
when they are to perform rites for the memories of theit parents and 
ancestors. As so much importance is attached to ancestor worship 
in the Imperial household, it is least sutptising that every household 
in the country is provided with two places of worships—one to honour 


‘the ancestral divinity of the country through Shintoism and the other 


to perpetuate the memories of family ancestors through Buddhism. 
‘To these family altars none can offer devotion without a purified 
mind. When one stands before these places of worship morning and 
evening each day, he tries through the service, however brief it may 
be, to enter a purified state of mindso as to be close to national divinity 
and hallowed memories of his ancestors. This is what makes Japan 
acountty having divinity and virtuous spirit and a monomorphic 
sense of national familyism. 

As Japanese families are units of the Japanese State, individuals 
Subordinate themselves to the larger interest of their families, ‘This 
<n family first”’ spirit of every Japanese family is the fountain from which 
Sptings the national characteristic of self-sacrifice. When a man and 
4 woman ate to be married, they take a mutual vow for this and the 
next life and then proceed to the family altars, where they announce to 
their tutelary deities and the spirits of their ancestors that they are 
about to embark on a new life, and pledge to them that they will edify 
the tradition of the family and guard its honour, The family being a 
on, the continuation of family trees is 
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looked upon as a dedicated duty. For that reason, offsprings'are well 
taken cate of and children are called ‘‘the treasures of the family.” 
Each household regards its children as the centre of its family. Certain 
Occidental observers have fittingly said that “‘ Japan is the paradise 
for children.” : 

As a natural outcome of our family system, the custom of honour- 
ing the elders has developed in our country. It is not without reason 
that aged persons ate well looked after by the younger members of the 
families. In the Imperial Palace the men of Shinnin rank, when mote 
than eighty years of age, ate permitted by the Empetor to use walking 
staffs presented by him to them. A staff of this natute is known as 
“‘ hato-zuyé ” (pigeon stick), and it is called so because its top is or- 
namented with the figure of a pigeon. The members of the nobility, 
who reach the ages of seventy, eighty and ninety, are honouked by 
Imperial gifts of cups. In private families, the - kanréki,”’ or the sixty- 
first birthday, when one’s life has completed its double zodical cycle, 
is celebrated with great éc/at. The occasion is honoured by gifts from 
friends and relatives for which the host sends rice cake upon which is 
written in red the character meaning “longevity.” He also, to grace 
the occasion, dons headgear, clothes and every apparel ee 
and this signifies that he has returned to the state of a newly be 
baby. Similarly, “‘koki,’”’ or seventieth birthday, is celebrate ie 
“being an age which but few can attain,” The idea in this regard, 
comes from Tu-fu’s poem “‘Chu-chiang,” in which he says ia ee 
years of life is rare in this world.” When the seven h y 
is observed the aged one arranges the strokes of the ideograp ? spe 
seven”? in such a manner as to form the word happiness. : = eb 
eighty-eight birthday is felicitated as the happy ey of eee 
ideograph for the numbet can be rearranged to form e ve se 

The family system of Japan is a kind of partriarchy. es 
of each household live under theit patriarch and set up hi eee 
circles with him as the centre. On the patriarch as Peale eect se 
the family rests the responsibility of safeguarding sig ad ean 
interests. His responsibility is, indeed, heavy, espe a dais Hee 
the chief of the main or original among the numerous a ae see 
by the tie of blood. Consequently, he has to take ee ee 
own house, but also those of his relations. The ee ayo 
who is to be the master of a house, is called sobryo, is eh Aye 
chosen to direct and manage a house, andas such, ae risen ioteaand 
from all other children. From eatly childhood the fitst- se 
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to acquire that dignity which is due to the family leadership he is later 
to assume and to become used to that sense of responsibility which is 
incident to that position. He is thus early trained to exercise this 
responsible sense, so that he would be a kind and considerate leader 
after his father’s death for those who would look to him for direction, 
and be a true parent to his younger brothers and sisters. This peculi- 
atity of the system of primogeniture in Japan deserves special notice. 

Through the second- and third-born, branch houses of the family 
ate set up. But all the branch houses which have sprung up from the 
same stock share their fortunes and misfortunes with the main house 
which, at the same time, looks after the interests of its branches. This 
is the tradition of our family system. From it one can visualize why 
the Japanese State is a united organization of a group of people pro- 
fessing identical aspirations and fellowship. Accordingly, it would not 
be a case of euphony to maintain that the Japanese spirit in its ultimate 
and normal effect takes the shape of an outspoken family attitude to 
pteserve the family State of Japan. Our tennocratic mentality and our 
faithful obedience to our family elders are the two most essential ele- 
ments of our spirit, which is always vigilant to protect and promote the 
cause of the Throne, the State and the family. In other words, the 
Throne, the State and the family form an indivisible component whole, 
which is the Japanese nation. 

In the small town of Yoshida in Takaya county, Hiroshima 
Prefecture, there stands a monument on the face of which are inscribed 
ideographs meaning “‘ one million as one mind.” This local landmark 
bears testimony to the oath by which all the townsmen some time in 
the past agreed to work and live as one, and thus setve the interest of 
the community as a whole and, through the same service, contribute 
their shares to the cause of the State. It was erected at the time when 
the town was a small village and part of a feudal domain. The locality 
is just one of the numerous regions into which the whole country was 
divided under the feudal system. Its lord had retainers who believed 
in the principle that “the loyal vassal should serve only one mastet.”” 
ee Se we oe 

ted. : ety same principle is being followed, 
for Japan has only one master—the Emperor ; and only one spirit— 
tendering of loyal service to the Ténno in the strictest unselfish a 
fees The ideal of family life, as systematized in our countr 
in the purity of national sentiment, 
institutions of uncommon kinds. 


ed i y and upheld 
gave rise in the past to customs and 
In circles of gamesters vows of 
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allegiance as of father and son were taken by drinking from cups 
sanctified by each other’s blood. Boys apprenticed to trade grew to be 
clerks, and after some years of good service wete established in business 
with the help of their masters. In such cases the new branch shops 
wete never opened near the original ones, even though there were 
plenty of trade to be shared. The original shops, on their part, allotted 
portions of their regular customs to their branches, thereby facilitating 
their development. Similar usages wete seen in lines of training which 
men and women took up respectively for military and cultural accom- 
plishments. In scholarly pursuits, martial art, poetry, haiku composi- 
tion, tea ceremony, flower arrangement, calligraphy, painting, music, 
dancing, chess and go, there were houses of first masters, from which 
branches were created by those pupils who were deemed competent 
enough to carry on the arts and traditions of the original masters. The 
house of Oikazé was granted the sole right of awarding the title of 
championship in sumoh (Japanese wrestling). Oikazé (lyétsugu) 
Yoshida was well initiated in the history and tradition of wrestling. 
The name of Oikazé was given him by the Empetor Gotoba (1186- 
1198), and he was made the chief umpire: Since that time, the head of 
the Oikazé house had tetained the honour of granting the title of 
championship to able wrestlers and appointing umpires. 
It is a fact that in almost all cases the original masters or their 
houses regarded their branches in the light of their offsprings. Masters 
often acted for their followers like parents and sponsors. There is 
still a custom of taking one of the chatacters of the master’s professional 
or personal name and create a new one on its basis. In schools of 
martial art and of light accomplishments, the school names or the pto- 
fessional names were handed down from generation to generation. 


i i ini i f proficiency 
In some lines, a pupil, upon attaining a certain stage.o > 
‘ot oie this custom being called nasori. 


In artisan circles, the masters 


are still called oyakata, originally meaning “one who is like the parent.” 
All these customs arising from the feudal fa: 


marks of personal regards twice 4 yeat—~ 
festival in July and the other just before welco: 
and conveyance 0 
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point out the family-like arrangement of our society, as well as our 
attachment to State familyism. 

Tt cannot be denied that individualism is a marked trait of Western 
life ; whereas collectivism is the core of Japanese life. The axis of the 
Western society does not revolve upon the foundation of the family as 
is seen in the Japanese society. In Western conception, differentiation 
is made between State and society. In Japan, State and society mean 
one and the same thing, because it is an emperor-centric country where 
the Ténno rules the State and the society as the supreme authority and 
as the father. As we regard the interest of the State as the interest of 
individuals, we have no aspiration separate from our national aspiration. 
We cherish fealty and filial devotion as a matter of course to protect the 
well-being of our nation. In one word, it can be said that the Japan- 
ese spirit is essentially a national family spirit which, drawing vitality 
from the august virtues of the Ténno, is spontaneously on the alert to be 
assured of national progress and security, as well as of betterment of 
contacts with other sections of humanity. 

One may ask why does the civilization of the West appeal more 
strongly to the people of modern times? Ina straight answer it may 
be stated that Western civilization, which is seen and perceptible 
through senses, is simple and intelligible to the avetage people of the 
world. As it is a scientific civilization, its appeatance is more monis- 
tic than spiritualistic. Oriental civilization as a whole is Spiritualistic 
in character. It does not, like its sister civilization, attach added im- 
portance to monistic aspects of life; on the conttary, it is mote in- 
terested in probing into the spiritual aspect of human existence, and so 
Oriental works of art and culture are tinged with philosophic har- 
monies and sympathies. Japanese civilization, which is a part of 
gteater Oriental civilization, being aided by the charactetistic manifesta- 
tion of the national spirit, has brought about a culture which has some- 
thing unique of its own. The assimilation of the useful phases of alien 
cultures has enabled it to evaginate a distinct type of culture which, to 
an ordinary Westerner will strike as a vinculum between Basteniatid 
Western civilizations ; but to a Japanese, it will always appeal as his 
own thing evolved by the application of national creative faculty. 

___ Japan is the only nation that has adopted both symbolic characters. 

oe) ee : rrency side by side. 
ae: a only phonetic letters, mA doubt find it een ry 
Be Js a gt ad meal vcd. 
Phonetic systems of expressions, 
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it is qualified and destined to synthesize atalltimes the moral philosophy 
of the East and the science of the West. Our power of blending two 
different things into one is derived from our aptitude to introduce 
harmony in contrasts and live as far as possible in consociation with 
harmonized contrasts. 

Since the opening of our country to modern intercourse in the 
Meiji era, Japan has been a diligent student in the school of Western 
civilization. It is certainly a matter of pride that our country, after 
digesting the best of Western civilization in record time, has already 
become as proficient in scientific knowledge as any front-rank Oc- 
cidental nation. Today, under the impact of an unprecedented up- 
heaval, our country is endeavouring its best to give a new direction to 
the flow of a particular section of Oriental life. The Japanese spirit 
has now become so potential that it can at least assist the contiguous 
nations to shape a new course of life for conjoined benefit. At the 
same time, it must be mentioned that the Japanese spirit, being realis- 
tically alive to the utility of moving along with the general trend of 
world culture, is unreservedly anxious to temain in constant association 
with international civilization. ae 

If one scrutinizes impartially the essentials of the Japanese ee 
as manifested in daily life, in art, in culture, in martial virility, in rire y 
life, in politics, in economics and in the relation that exists between ee 
ruler and the ruled, he will certainly come to the conclusion that this 
nation has a seties of genuine and singular qualities which ae 
tefragable evidence to its standing as a cultural State of Seppe e eo 
The perfection of the Japanese spirit can be readily her gee os 
medium of intuitive perception. Tennocracy, which 18 the nahi 
norm of our spirit, can be properly envisioned if one wer s the eae 
of antitheses to catch the notes of the soul which transcen tatiocinatio 
and logic. Ths soul of Japan is vividly exposed in its sine as 

Words and expressions are not enough oe cal ee e oe 
of the spirit of a nation. That picture can 
by apehyian the language of - mind. pepe fees 2 
in viewing the picture of the Japanese spirit, a 
be used 3 all foie By attaining freedom ses pee ee Saw 
prejudice and personal bias, one should traverse the p ae eile One 
feel the visible effect of the congruity of peer? aa gee 
should never lose sight of the fact that, Anae ae flee ae embeeoe 
our life is inseparably linked to our emperor i “froin tis lke apie 
minded, because our Emperor is out father who, fr 
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tual realm, guides us to follow the path of virtue, modesty, benevo- 
lence and morality. Our spirit for that reason, at once becomes akin 
to the spirit of our Ténno. 

The Japanese spirit, being one of mind, detests to make a decorative 
show of its finery. It is busy beyond measure to traverse the course of 


progress for the benefit of the nation and the humanity at large. It 


encourages the Japanese people to practise muteness in catrying out 
their assigned duties. We ate pragmatic believers in facta non verba, and 
SO we ate emotionally unwilling to succumb to the tyranny of words 
and arguments. We have an elliptical mind which can appreciate the 
force of a long reasoning in a flash without depending on argumentum 
ad interim. Out silent way of doing things is also related to our trait of 
modesty of thought and expression. We shun verbosity, because it 
has no practical and tangible value. We regard unnecessaty loud 
talking as a cruelty inflicted onthemind. Inshort, the Japanese spirit 
is a highly contributive cog in the wheels of human concourse, and 
has its own concorporate part to play in the schematic arrangement 
of things. It has contrast and harmony, action and silence, repose 
and movement. It is fruitful and abiding and can dispel darkness 
to see light. It always follows the rhythm of life, keeping in touch 
with the fundamental unity at every step, and thus maintains its 
characteristic form balanced in exposition and cteation. 


(Concluded) 
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JAPAN’S NEW CHINA POLICY 


Japan’s surrender of concessional and extra-territorial rights in 
China to the Nanking Government and the intensification of Sino- 
Japanese economic activities clearly indicate the nature of its new China 
policy. The latest political, economic and military understanding 
reached between the two Governments, with the object of prosecuting 
the war in greater East Asia to a successful conclusion, has unfolded a 
new era of Sino-Japanese collaboration and mutual assistance. It is, 
therefore, evident that the new China policy of Japan aims at hastening 
the emergence of mutual harmony on an unshakable basis, so that 
inimical alien intervention in the affairs of East Asia will find no room 
in the future. In other words, it signifies the sublimation of the long- 
advocated continental policy of this country. ce ; 

In the midst of the current international hostilities, conditions have 
appeared rendering it possible to stabilize regional contiguity ere 
ferent spheres of the world. Japan, which has all along ppm 
that East Asia should be allowed to shape its destiny without outst € 
pressure, has added a new chapter to the history of Se eae 
intercourse. This new chapter is that Japan is not sepgerer Dr ah 
campaigns against the Chungking régime to secufe the to oh 
defeat of the continent, but it is engaged in such actions 7 res io 
China to its proper status by ee the complete expulsion 

lo-American influences, which are : Lis it 
‘Siiengen ree Japan is not remotely interested in waging 


wart with China. Its military expe 


through joint efforts. 
= . Ly 
In the days of liberalism, tt had been ais eee 
victorious nations to impose their terms of peace 


practice for the 
the vanquished 
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countries. As such peace terms invariably included the granting of 
special rights and privileges to the victors, the defeated countries re- 
mained dissatisfied, with the result that intermittent hostilities broke out 
after short periods of tranquillity. Had the last World War imposed 
a just and equitable peace, perhaps the present international upheaval 
would not have taken place. The Axis Powers, which have suffered 
from the injurious effect of an imposed peace, are not desitous of 
repeating the same mistake committed by the “democratic” bloc. 
In consequence, they are advocating that each component sphere ofthe 
world should be allowed to exercise its proper function in its own 
zone of action. The fact that Japan has not taken advantage of China’s 
military weakness to enforce the terms of a victor is sufficient proof 
that it is endeavouring to bring back the situation in East Asia to 
normalcy by manifesting a good-neighbourly spirit. The treaties 
hitherto contracted between Tokyo and Nanking can be taken as 
practical evidence in this regard. Moreover, the larger objective of 
creating a greater Hast Asia co-prospetity sphere reflects to what extent 
Japan is faithful to the concept of regional reciprocity. 

A comparison of the status of the Nanking Government with that of 
the Chungking régime brings to light the point that while the former 
in co-operation with Japan is gradually cteating conditions for the re- 
generation of China and elimination of Anglo-American intrusion, the 
latter, becoming an appanage of the London-Washington command, is 
obstructing the rebirth of the continent and inviting alien interference. 
Consequently, it is obvious that Nanking is following the tight path, 
and Japan is extending all aids to it for the consummation of its policy ; 
whereas Chungking is following a highly objectionable path, thereby 
compelling Japan to secure its severence of alignment with the United 
States and Britain, so that the stability of the continent on a uniform 
basis would be assured. This, in a nutshell, can be called the new 
China policy of Japan. Conversely, it can be viewed as the new 
national policy of Nanking, especially when it has, on its own initiative 
and responsibility, entered into a state of war with the United States 
and Britain to regain its proper status in East Asia. 


The sublimation of Japan’s China policy has been motivated by 


Japanese nation, in accord 
lf to become a genuine and 
The second is that Japan’s 
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sincetity of purpose concetning the mode of Sino-Japanese relations 
that should exist permanently to protect common security and flourish, 
besides the growth of new life in the southern countries. It is, indeed, 
deplorable that Chungking, which also admits of the need of Sino- 
Japanese rapprochement, under the superimposed pressure of the Anglo- 
American nations, finds itself unable to separate truth from untruth. 
Now that Japan’s goodwill toward China has been placed on a cleat-cut 
foundation through various arrangements of mutual interest, Chung- 
king’s reliance on London and Washington has become a valuless 
thing, which will be naturally receded to the background with the 
steady expansion of the Tokyo-Nanking unity of purpose. 


It is undeniable that the realization of full-fledged Sino-Japanese _ 


cordiality is dependent on the solution of several problems that stand 
in its way. The most important ones among them, of coutse, are the 
activities of the Chungking and the Communists régimes. So far as 
the solution of these two problems is militarily concerned, appropriate 
measures have already been put into motion. Besides that, some _* 
steps must be found to make Chungking and Yen-an ee z 
vital necessity of changing their anti- Japanese attitude for the goo" fo) 
their own country and endurable peace in East Asia. The secondary 
problems ate connected with economic questions and His es - 
pacification of occupied areas. It is apparent that when os aH: os 
still going on economic questions related to military issues ee 
solved so readily as can be done in peace time. But the 4 We 
be noted are that good faith has been established on both sides, eye 
and more pacified areas are being transferred to the eon sie 
Nanking Government, and that joint economic ee cee 0 
systematized to bolster the economic well-being of the con 


Japan, too. eg ge ae 
The Nanking Government since its inception has made tap 


headway. It has not only firmly stablized its relations wi arene 
Manchoukuo, but also has become a voluntaty ae eer seed 
to contribute its might in the construction of a ae ie eae tnd 
Prosperity sphere. As the pivot of Japan's nation p 


: at all sovereign 
trated on regional harmony, it has been we ee: China ate met 
aspirations of Nanking relative to the regener its conces- 
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property to the control of the Nanking Government. In addition, it 
is giving to that Government economic and military assistance to re- 
build its economic and military structures. Therefore, it can be well 
perceived that the new China policy of Japanis a highly desirable 
ptactical instrument fashioned to accelerate the stable expansion of the 
influence of the Nanking Government on the one hand and to enable it 
to contribute its share to the prosecution of the war against Britain 
and the United States and ‘construction of the projected gteater East 
Asia co-prosperity sphere. on the other. 

At a time when Japan is engaged in an unprecedented war, it 
would be sheer perversity of reality to suggest that the controlling rights 
which it is exercising in occupied areas in China, impelled by military 
necessity, should be restored forthwith to the Nanking Government. 
In this connection, it must be observed that Japan under the Sino- 
Japanese Basic Treaty has definitely committed itself to return such con- 
trolling rights to the Nanking Government with the return of final 
peace, and that in a area, whete the military necessity is no longer felt, 
the controlling rights pertaining to that area, as a matter of course, ate 
taken over by the Nanking Government. In contrast, Britain and the 
United States, which nations have planted themselves on alien soils, 
ate exetcising supreme authority over them, though the question of 
military necessity does not arise in many cases. 

In China, hostilities are going on, and Britain and America, by 
utilizing Chungking, are trying to aggravate the situation in East Asia. 
In view of these facts, which unchallengeably substantiate Japan’s 
contention of military necessity, this country has been reluctantly forced 
to control certain strategic areas of China until a decisive settlement is 
teached in the war. Moreover, the Nanking Government, which is 
unreservedly supporting Japan in the prosecution of hostilities as its 
pattner in the war in greater East Asia, has by agreement concluded a 
mutual military understanding, thereby gtanting Japan such rights 
which are commensurate with military necessity. In these citcum- 
stances, the insinuation regarding Japan’s controlling rights in occupied 

-ateas in China cannot but be termed as irrevelant fabrication. 

_ The above-related outline of the new China policy of Japan dis- 
-tinctly shows the goodwill, the sincerity of putpose and the truthfulness 
_of this country toward the continent. Any imputation of ulterior ot 
= selfish motive to it would be more than a wishful Opinion. Just as 
Nanking has adopted the policy of “‘sharing life and death? with 
ts China policy to “share life 
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and death ” with China. Back of this unanimity lies the time-honoured 
social, cultural and racial affinities between the two nations. 
—Yasuzumi Yamasaki (The Kaizo, April; 1943)! 


EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


From the historical viewpoint, the United States of America is the 
youngest nation of the world. But, being an integral partner of Occi- 
dental civilization and culture,ithas rapidly carved out its own place in 
the society of international community. Itseems to think that ‘* demo- 
cracy,”’ which it considers the most rational and effective ideology, is 
destined to attain a supreme position in the conduct of world affairs. At 
present, to America, ‘‘ democracy ’’ has become mote than a national 
ideal; it is being rattled as a political sabre to extend the American 
way of life to other spheres of the globe. 

What exactly constitutes Americanism is difficult to define. One 
section regards dollar imperialism as the fundamental trait of Ameti- 
canism, while another section believes that the ambition of the United 
States to perpetuate its own political order in other countries is the core 
of the American spirit. Be that as it may, for general understanding it 
would be sufficient to state that the principal elements of Ameticanism 
ate “democracy,” materialism, dollar imperialism, expansionism and 
political diversionism. This analysis of Americanism is do doubt 
different from the interpretation held by the United States. ee me 
purpose of analyzing Americanism in this way is to point outs stically 
that it has many elements of encroachment. a iss, aoe 

The American way of life is hinged on ore Bus g 
force which regulates, guides and unifies Ametica’s thoug! t, pee 

ivi ther words, “* democracy 
movement and general mode of living. In 0 mi me 
is the spirit of the United States. At the earliest stage, this sp epee 
as the mainspring of founding the United States of mage oe an eae 
as a lofty symbol of national unity and isolation. tae He 
Spirit has become the weapon of intervention in ou ° 


The American spirit has been influenced and improved upon by the - 


* democratic ”? conceptions of successive statesmen and thinkers of 
the country, with the result that it has evolved oes et aes arth 
ctacy ” of the nation in keeping with the progressive ad, 

American society and life. OE epee IRIE 
he Yamasaki Institute for Economic ens 
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At the beginning, American ‘‘democracy”’ operated as a local 
spirit forthe welfare of agrarian population. With the growth of capi- 
talism, it became a capitalistic spirit and then, aided by the phenomenal 
capitalistic expansion, it assumed the shape of an imperialistic idealism. 
Thus, in accord with the historical development, it shifted from the 
ideal of self-sufficiency and agricultural flourish to the conception of 
capitalism, finally becoming an imperialistic ideology. The United 
States, in putting into practice its imperialistic ‘‘ democracy,” followed 
a liberalistic method in order to justify that its policy of expansionism 
and political diversionism did not violate the spirit of the “‘ democratic” 
Constitution of the country. 

Of late the imperialistic ‘‘ democracy’ of the United States has 
become the megaphone of dollar supremacy, which is controlled by a 
plutocratic body as the bulwark of the administration. More recently, 
however, owing to the stress of war, the liberalistic method of running 
the administration is slowly switching itself to a totalitarian system. 
This has brought about a complete about-face in American diplomacy, 
which, forsaking the isolationist ideal of the Monroe Doctrine, has 
become a positive instrument of interventionism. Americanism, rely- 
ing on material potentiality and dollar supremacy, appears determined 
to struggle for the propagation of an international new deal with the 
United States as the principal manipulator. 

It is obvious that the original conception of American ‘‘ democ- 
tacy ” has been skeletonized to such an extent that not only liberalistic 
trends have disappeared, but also a regimented imperialistic policy has 
emerged on the surface, The current make-up of Americanism clearly 
indicates that it has become deeply attached to imperialistic and dollar 
agerandizement. It can no longer be viewed as a national spirit con- 
fined to its legitimate sphere ; it has, in its essential aspect, bloomed into 
a spirit of world domination. This is how the “ democracy ” of the 
United States has changed qualitatively. Itis now pursuing Roosevelt- 
ism with the fixed idea of obstructing the flow of new life in the universe, 
so that it can hold on to the putse-strings of international finance and 
can obtain the privilege of wielding the baton of international politics. 

With a view to smoke-screening the aggressive character of Roose- 
veltian ideology, the United States is assetting that it is still ‘‘ the 
ued = OS ee ees observation of it highlights 
ee, ers, niceties rn, 
opportunity. The politico-economic camoulisne of einen 

: ¢ camouflage of Americanism is 
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too thin-lined to obscure the probing vision of other tight-minded 
nations. Itis because the United States is power-driving a highly objec- 
tionable machinery of dollar imperialism and political subjugation that 
the component nations of the world, with the exception of a few neutral 
countries, have organized themselves into two opposing camps. The 
latest Rooseveltian Americanism is responsible for the present inter- 
national chaos and confusion. 

Internally, ‘‘ democracy ”? remains the political ideal and the norm 
ofthe spirit of the United States, for without the political magic wand of 
*‘ democracy,”’ it is not possible to keep alive on a permanent footing 
the federalism of the country. As a practical national philosophy and 
idealism, it functions as the keeper of internal unity, solidarity and 
reciprocity. On the other hand, as each state of America has its own 
peculiarity and social, political and economic phenomena, the principle 
of “one mind for one nation”? is subordinated to inter-state “‘ demo- 
ctatic? freedom, which hinders the smooth operation of the federal 
machinery. It means that even internally the United States has dif- 
ferent brands of ‘‘ democracy ”’ suitable to the tastes of different types 
of “‘ democratic? groups of nationals. For that reason, it has labour 
“democracy,” capitalist “‘democracy,” farmer “ democracy ”’ and 
administtation ‘‘ democracy.” The prevalence of all these “‘ demo- 
ctacies ” signify that the American spirit is deficient in sincerity. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that it would attempt to intrude on other spheres 
of the world obsessed by a selfish propensity. ; 

The “democratic”? conception which inspired the founding of 
the United States of America and that which created the French Revolu- 
tion practicalizing the inception of a republican regime of the people 
ate not identical in application. The former sprang up 4s 4 Samer 
and well-calculated ideal ; whereas the latter burst out as an inevitable 
political transformation. To put it more concretely, the former ie 
inaugurated in the nature of an expediency, while the lattes was is eae 
made revolutionary in character. It must be added that Te 
in the sense of a political expediency was known to the Europeans de 
the Americans put it into actual effect. The upsurgence of rd . 
“democtacy ” in America was greatly facilitated by ets oak 
yet the early life of America drew its vitality from the politi  ABeods 
and cultural advantages offered by the European ergs ee a aad 
the United States remained in close association with aaa ae aliti a 
the broad expansion of its capitalism, it became invo'v nee iets 
and economic complexities of Europe and of East Asia—an | 
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which it accepted as its right to interfere in the affairs of these two 
spheres. In this way, American ‘‘ democracy”? voluntarily and de- 
liberately transformed itself into a doctrine of politico-economic 
aggression. 

The local conditions which favoured the maturity of Americanism 
can be tabulated as follows: first, America, being situated at a great 
distance from the European continent, found it comparatively easy to 
execute its political and economic policies without any apprehension of 
foreign penetration; second, as there was no other country in the 
Western Hemisphere to enter into competition with the United States, 
it naturally succeeded in developing its vast natural resources, and thus 
it acquired a powerful economic position; third, free migration of 
settlers from Europe of whom a great volume belonged to the Anglo- 
Saxon stalk helped it to reinforce its national economy and mould the 
different racial groups into one national group; fourth, the develop- 
ment of social ‘‘ democracy ” acted as a stimulus to the rapid industrial 
advancement of the nation ; and fifth, the transplantation of different 
cultures of Europe and blending of them to produce a typical American 
culture within a short time enabled the nation to occupy an enviable 
position in the domain of international culture. Countenanced by 
these five propitious conditions, America emerged as a free “‘ democ- 
tatic*” country, but later on, succumbing to the lure of capitalism, 
changed its free way of life into one of expansionism through economic 
and political penetration. 

_ In addition to the afore-mentioned conditions, the movement 
directed toward the development of the western part of the United 
States deserves special attention, for it hastened the upsurgence of the 
second phase of the American spirit, that is, the capitalistic spirit. A 
gteat mass of European settlers emigrated into the territory west of the 


Appalachian Range and, braving untold hardships, difficulties and social - 


ptivations, stuck to the work of exploiting the vast fertile soil. After 
them came hordes of immigrants who started advancing further west 
until they found themselves on the shores of the Pacific Ocean in 1890. 
This immigration movement in the western part of America is a develop- 
ment which no other human society has yet witnessed, On account of 
this remarkable immigration, it succeeded speedily in consummating a 
sit political, CSORORUC and cultural approximation which consolidated 
its national fabric. The westward push, originally started as a “‘treasure- 
hunting” expedition, resulted in facilitating the exploitation of the 
Hatutal resources of the country. It also linked America with the 
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Orient, particularly with East Asia. Thereafter came the era of Ameri- 


can capitalism which initiated the now-expanded doctrine of interference . 


to legitimize America’s right to have its own say in non-American 
questions. 

The tise of capitalism brought in its wake liberalism in the United 
States. As almost all the countries at that time were following liber- 
alistic principles in maintaining inter-country contacts, the liberalism 
of America found it extremely feasible to entrench its position in Hast 
Asiaand Europe. To insure the swift stride of its economic individual- 
ism, it demanded the freedom of action in other spheres of the world, 
while, taking shelter behind the Monroe Docttine,it declared that the 
New World was its own zone of influence. The American spirit, em- 
bracing its newly developed liberalistic capitalism, insisted on fostering 
its self-enunciated economic conception of equal opportunity and 
open door. It regarded Hast Asia as its rightful sphere of economic 
exploitation and yet steadfastly maintained a closed-door policy with 
tegard to alien penetration in the Western Hemisphere. In this man- 
ner, it encroached upon the flow of life in Hast Asia, and American 
“democracy”? rapidly blossomed into an imperialist “* democracy 7 
the final and the extant stage of evolution in the American spirit. 

The westward push of the United States came to an end when the 
American settlers found themselves on the coast of the vast Pacific 
Ocean separating the New World from the continent of East Asia, 
The enormous capital amassed through the initiation of diverse de- 
velopment projects -in the western region appeared as though te 
served its useful putpose. At that moment of transition, the AE. : 
of capitalists affected by an unsatiable appetite turned to industri : e- 
velopment as an agreeable scheme of economic aggtession, a 59 
industrial corporations began to gtow up like mushtooms. ge 
se italist cli d the railway companies bought up 

quence, the capitalist clique an ; ities, thereby 
the available land and monopolized business oe Rae 
depriving the settlers of their hard-earned fruits of labour. 4 haaens 
capital confrontation came to the fore and the ee po ties 
divided into the workers’ spirit and the spitit of the industri figs 

With the sise of the labour-capital struggle, the American FN 
Ctats, being apprehensive of their fate, became det ¥ 


; -. individualism. It is not in 
the secure stabilization of their economic individualism 
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became an assured fact, because the capitalists and industrialists utilized 
the full force of the entire American labour power to erect a mammonistic 
machinery of highly ingenious character. The solidarity of American 
plutocracy brought about a change in American social life and the 
outlook of the people in respect of economic development. Industry 
displaced agriculture as the mainstay of national economy, and social 
life became adjusted to the conditions of industrial enterprises. The 
isolationist spirit of the earlier days was backgrounded and an ambitious 
Spirit of outward economic expansion was placed on the foreground. 

Acknowledging the notion of outward economic expansion as a 
means of bettering livelihood, the American people egged on by theit 
plutocrats started extending their activities to outside markets. This 
extension of activities materialized the enlargement of the domestic 
industrial fabric on an endurable footing, and the United States auto- 
matically became the financial and industrial centre of international 
economic intercourse. Then the outbreak of the first World War 
supplied an opportune stimulus to the upward drive of American in- 
dustrialism, and American dollar climbed to the top rung of the finan- 
cial ladder. With a view to taking positive advantage of the wartime 
boom, the American plutocrats manceuvred the entrance of their 
country into the war, and after the termination of hostilities the United 
States emerged as the virtual dictator of international finance. Un- 
fortunately, the world-wide economic depression, which came some 
years later, reacted so adversely on the economic fabric of the nation 
that the plutocrats were compelled against their wishes to apply a 
remedial measure principally to stem temporarily the wrath of the 
unemployed and the working class. At this critical juncture, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt came to head the administration and initiated the policy 
of “new deal” to seek a labour-capital compromise. 

The election of Franklin D. Roosevelt as the President of the 
United States regrouped the capitalist forces in the country on a new 
basis. President Roosevelt propounded the doctrine of “new deal” 
not so much for the just benefit of the American populace, but for 
executing an aggressive diplomacy with the assistance of labour, as well 
as capital. He pounced upon the turmoil in Manchuria to explain 
to the populace that their sufferings and hardships had arisen on account. 
of Japan’s ambition to deny the United States the tight to pursue an 
economic policy of open door and equal opportunity in the East 
Asiatic markets. Thus he diverted the attention of the people to 
East Asia in order to safeguard the interest of his own plutocratic 
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class. President Roosevelt wilfully adopted a course of embittering 
relations with Japan chiefly to hide his inefficiency or rather his 
inability to improve the lot of the American working class. His 
“new deal”? became a political blowpipe to fan war psychosis in the 
country, and the people influenced accordingly became tolerably 
resigned to the necessity of putting up with capitalistic exploitation. 
The ascendancy of Rooseveltism changed the entire complexion 
of American ‘‘ democracy ” and dollar imperialism manifested itself as 
political imperialism. The American spirit no longer considered it 
unnatural to intervene in the affairs of the Axis Powers. Propelled by 
its own new-fangled politico-economic ambition, it characterized Japan, 
Germany and Italy as “‘ pretentious outsiders ”—“ disturbers of inter- 
national peace.” It refused to recognize the fact that Japan, Germany 
and Italy were not remotely inclined to see a worsening of theit rela- 
tions with the United States. The Roosevelt Government construed 
their candidness to maintain cordiality with the United States as a 
visible sign of weakness on their part. It took advantage of the China 
affair to obstruct the restoration of Sino-Japanese peace and plunged 
headlong into the European controversy which precipitated the current 
European wat. Not satished with this two-faced obstructionism, 
President Roosevelt decided to impose his own pattern of politico- 
economic intercourse on the fabrics of Hast Asia and Axis Europe. 
In this way, he finally embroiled the United States into an bre aiae | 
wat with Japan, Germany and Italy, and thus the American spirit uneq 
vocally exposed its domineering complex. % Aes os 
If the United States persists in claiming that pee Sat 
fundamental norm of its spirit, it must be pointed out or - pre - 
tion of all concerned that American “ democracy ee (eae ; tet 
into a ‘democratic’ imperialism, which aims at rage ee aeatiees! 
applying the principle of its own covetous othe i uate othe 
qe bostlties he wee Oe: the United States or 


estern Hemisphere. It 
pee? i y and Italy oe the 
fixed idea of making positive endeavours directed toward perpetuating 
its “‘ democratic ’-imperialistic system © 
Germany and Italy are doing theit gy to oF ae 
their respective legitimate spheres, for on do 20 ridk is the T00t 
tassed: and oppressed by American aggran = ss eee 
cause of the current international turbulence. 
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it is evident that the American spirit has evolved into a detrimental 

imperialistic force, the string of which is being pulled by the Roose- 

veltian oligarchy—the mouthpiece of American plutocracy. 
—Monkichi Namba (The Chwo Koron, April, 1943) 


WAR AND WASTE PRODUCTS 


In peace time, the question of utilizing waste products does not 
engage the serious attention of any nation. In wartime, however, it 
assumes the shape of an urgent necessity due to the abrupt dislocation 
in communications and disruption in the distribution of commodities, 
With the protraction of the China affair, Japan, which has always been 
liberal in satisfying its economic wants, strongly felt the imperativeness 
of utilizing waste products to counter-balance the loss in imported 
articles arising out of Anglo-American economic pressure. ‘Then the 
start of the Pacific war compelled it to organizae its ntional structure on 
a total war footing ; and hence the increased use of wastes and sub- 
stitute goods has become the usual features of its domestic life. 

Although Japan has developed into an industrial nation, the sus- 
taining strength of its economy is still agriculture. By acquiring in- 
dustrial materials from other countries, Japan built its own industrial 
economy which, on account of this outside reliance, remained at the 
metcy of the exporters of raw materials. The Anglo-American policy of 
aiding Chungking against Japan and placing obstacles on the path of its 
acquisition of raw materials from their economic spheres imperilled 
the rightful operation of its industries. Faced with such a ctisis, Japan, 
for domestic consumption, was forced to produce substitute goods and 
utilize waste materials. Consequently, when the Pacific wat came, the 


Japanese people readily adjusted themselves to the use of these wartime 
innovations. 


The present Japanese supremacy in greater East Asia has enabled | 


this country to obtain adequate volumes of raw materials to replenish 
its industries. But as the war is still on, it is not possible for it to 
institute conditions for the full use of available materials of the south 
for home consumption. Such materials, it is obvious, must be used 
chiefly to reinforce the defence pteparedness of gteater East Asia and 
gear up the total war fabric of the Japanese nation. This is the reason 
why the national labour power has been mobilized to work in munition 
a Plants and other spheres of economic activities indispensable to the 


- Monkichi d ba is professor at Doh-shi-sha University, 
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stabilization of national livelihood in wartime. Naturally, a judici- 
ous restriction has been imposed on the manufacture of civilian goods 
—a restriction which in turn has stimulated the growth of substitute 
products and utilization of wastes. 

It would not be quite accurate to say that Japan is using every 
kind of waste material to the fullest extent. As this country abounds in 
food resources, particularly in fish, vegetables, cereals and fruits, un- 
avoidable waste is noticeable in marine and agricultural products. No less 
than forty per cent. of the people subsist on agriculture. This accounts 
for the fact that even thougha great number of youths have been called 
to the colours or mobilized for work in war industries, the production 
of foodstuffs is being carried on without employing imported labour 
ot prisoners of war. In Germany, Italian workers and French prison- 
ets of wat have been engaged for agricultural work. The United 
States is planning to import Mexican labour to maintain the ceiling of 
food production. It has been reported that Britain needs the setvice 
of an additional half a million of farm workers to alleviate the food 
shortage in the country. In Japan, no such necessity has yet arisen, 
because the output level of foodstuffs, in spite of wastefulness, has not 
yet undergone any acute shrinkage. 

The method of having a string of retail sale shops in each ia 
of every town and city—a characteristic of Japan’s ee ries! 
—tequites a careful adjustment to festtict the buying habit a : 
populace. At present, all retail shops, though ake as ats 
control system, are often selling daily necessary atticles to pie 
tomers without deeply considering the question of minimum ee ihe i 
tion in wartime. If the principle of minimum pala cS 
enforced, not only the unavoidable waste of pro ee PEE: 
checked, but also the buying habit of the people wo 


: A aste of products is 
It appears that, comparatively plates pees other branches of 


mote perceivable in agricultural indu peg Oe 
national enterprises, and this can be interpreted to me Japan 


: F wartime food- 
is not in any grave difficulty regarding the ae pein of 
stuff supplies. Nonetheless, it is advisable iy that there should 
foodstuffs should be arranged on a uniform ree areas, thus pre- 
Not occur undue congestion of foodstuffs in certain f 


venting inevitable rotting. 
It may be mentioned that the Governm ate eS gaeeeide 


official organ called the “‘ shokuryo yeidan ”"— ther principal 
tion—to ss aL the distribution of rice, wheat and ‘: P 
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food items. Asaresult, distribution has become even in these categories 
of foodstuffs. In view of this rationalization policy of the Government, 
it would be quite appropriate to suggest that the distribution of fish 
may be included in the scope of the foodstuff control association mainly 
to standardize the catching of fish to the minimum requirement of the 
nation. Owing to transportation control, the distribution of fish is 
not being carried out quite evenly, and so in some fishing centres large 
varieties of fish are lying unused. This wastefulness must be put to 
use or the volume of fish catches proportionately reduced. 

On the whole, it must be said that the units of ‘‘ tonari-gumi”’ 
(neighbourhood association) and ‘‘ choh-nai-kai” (town association) 
ate doing their utmost to see that the distribution of foodstuffs and 
daily necessities to each household in the country is maintained at the 
consumption level fixed by the Government. This has accelerated the 
use of available products to the maximum limit, reducing waste to a 
negligible quantity. The farming population and the fishermen, 
inspired by the spirit of service to the nation, are producing foodstuffs 
to meet the specified wants of wartime national livelihood. Con- 
currently, the general people are now using many products which were 
considered wastes in peace time. They have also developed a taste 
for substitute dishes which are served at home and in restaurants. 

In the field of industry, the utilization of waste ptoducts has become 
so standardized that it would not be an exaggeration to say that the Japa- 
nese industry has fully mastered the value of wastes and waste products. 
Substitute and waste articles are being extensively used in the manu- 
facture of staple fibre, household goods and non-essential parts of 
mechanical articles. In this way, Japan has gteatly curtailed the con- 
sumption of key materials in the production of civilian goods. In 
fact, the war has given Japan the Opportunity to show how waste 
products could be put to essential use in life and living. While on the 
one hand arms are being forged to meet the defence needs of greater 
East Asia and Japan, substitute articles, by utilizing waste products, 
are being put on the home market to cope with the diverse wants of 
SS ee Stalemate 
Mee attiins eee ce marine products, there is hardly 

€ pointed out as a glaring waste 
or superfluous. 
Seno Stade Ohtsuki (The Bunghei. Shunju, Aptil, 1943) 


ey 34 


1 Masao Ohtsuki, D. Sc. (Agric), 


is professor at Kyoto Imperial University. 
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Tou-yo-TEKI IcHI (Asi4 Is ONE). By Daiséiz Suzuki, 
D. Litt. The Daitoh Shuppan-sha. pp. 238. 1.50 yen. > 


The conception of Oriental harmony is an integral part of Asiatic 
thought. Since ancient times, thinkers and philosophers of different 
Asiatic countries have pointed out that in the Oriental character there 
is a distinct element of oneness which subconsciously urges all the 
Asiatic peoples to seek harmony among themselves. The development 
of Buddhism in India gave a new direction to the progress of Asiatic 
culture. Both Japan and China absorbing Buddhism became indivisibly 
related to India spiritually and philosophically. And the resultant 
confluence of Asiatic culture and thought acted as the axis of Oriental 
hatmony. The author of this book, who is an authority on Buddhism 
and Zen philosophy, refers to Buddhist religion and the spitit, culture 
and social life of Japan to interpret the conception of Oriental oneness 
in his own way. 

The writer in asserting that Asia is one endeavours to suggest ae 
there is only one type of Oriental intuition which exposes the genet 
hatmony embodied in the Oriental spitit. He alludes to the ract 
character of the Japanese nation to voice the opinion a fe se oe 
having thoroughly digested the best of Asiatic culture a ak lent 
become temperamentally inured to the ideal of Orient Vie ee 
explains that simplicity, adaptability and paren Wi caetalieg 
innate racial traits of the Japanese people, have given “i poe 4. 08 
to contribute their might to the cause of univers a aes 
account of this bent of mind, the Japanese character ee a Aces 
mental disposition which, in relation to Asia, reveals itself as Pp 


of Oriental harmony. ; ited 
vin the pas Japa’ ssnatve and cenve power OAS 
internally ; thatis, Japan mainly concentrated oS £ In add China. It 
and civilization relying on the experiences © foster the newly 
Never tried to use its assimilative and creative power eos This is the 
consummated culture and civilization in outside oR 
Teason why the activity of the contributive elem 
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spirit remained confined to the internal sphere. But when Japan 
reopened international intercourse in the Meiji era, it was compelled 


‘ta come out of its shell and offer its best to the evolution of universal 


concord. As a prerequisite, it incorporated the needful aspects of 
Occidental science and culture, thereby making its own culture and 
civilization the most up to date in Asia. This transformation of Japan 
naturally impelled it to contribute its share to the advancement of 
Oriental culture, and so it started manifesting for the first time its 
characteristic of universality. 

Today, owing to changes in world conditions, Japan has been 
obliged to strive for reviving the age-old conception of Asiatic oneness 
on a practical foundation. The question that now confronts this 
country is whether it possesses the required qualities to facilitate an 
Oriental cultural evolution which would bring all the Asiatic countries 
neater to each other. At the outset, it must be said that countries 
which are culturally backward can be helped by Japan. But countries 
which are still maintaining their splendid cultural traditions cannot be 
influenced by Japan. In order to be of assistance to them and to itself, 
Japan must formulate a cultural policy of collaboration, so that through 
an intermingleness of Japanese culture with the cultures of such coun- 
tries mutual reciprocity could emerge as a matter of normal congruency. 

Since Japan firmly believes in the conception that Asia is one, it 
is highly desirable that it should make an introspective study of its own 
culture with a view to finidng out what elemental features, under the 
present altered conditions, can readily harmonize with the cultural 
traits of other Asiatic countries. In other words, it means that Japan 
must offer what is excellent and highly contributive in its culture to 
other Oriental countries. As Japan has proved itself strikingly creative 
in Japanizing things foreign, it can certainly give other countries the 
benefit of its creativity so as to enable them to nationalize things Japa- 
nese. Even then care must be taken not to impose Japanese way of 
life, for an imposition of that nature, by adding new confusions to the 
traditional way of living of other countries, may defeat the purpose of 
pan-Asiatic resurgence. It must be admitted that each Oriental nation 


_ has its own typical internal culture which as a part of pan-Asiatic culture 


will Operate for the benefit of Oriental harmony. Therefore, each cultural 
unit must femain quite free to display its traditional creativity, while at 


the same time it Must tty to absorb reciprocal elements from other 


oe ¥ 


cultures to contribute its due share to the cause of far closer Orienta 
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There is a marked dissimilarity between the culture of the West and 
that of the East. It is not possible to bring these two gigantic cultural 
forces into one component whole. Oriental and Occidental cultures 
jointly form international culture. In this sense there exists a harmony 
between these two cultures. In addition, the rapid flow of Western 
culture into Eastern mode of life has caused Oriental culture, conscious- 
ly and subconsciously, to accept certain features of it, and thus it has 
acknowledged the principle of harmony in world culture. On the 
other hand, Western culture is still remaining apart, and this aloofness 
on its part can be construed as a natural schematic atrngement to exhibit 
points of differences in the two cultures which combinedly form inter- 
national culture. 

Certain circles appear to think that for the cause of Asiatic oneness 
it would be advisable to eliminate things Western from Oriental culture 
as much as possible. There is no doubt that it would be beneficial to 
eliminate such Western things which sttike as extremely incongruous. 
But it would be unwise to adopt such a policy on a wholesale scale. 
The culture of the West has given many things which have enriched 
the culture of the East. If one suggests that even those Occidental 
things which have enriched Oriental culture should be expunged, he 
will not only prove himself to be a narrow-minded, unptogressive pee 
but also a discord-monger in the flow of life between the Hast an 
the West. ‘The conception that Asia is one does not endorse such ‘| 
viewpoint ; on the contrary, it urges Asia to seek knowledge from @ 
over the universe, so that the wisdom of the Orient will remain 
ever unimpaired. 

This boot has been written in a free and easy style for the say 
comprehension of the ordinary reader. The authot has peng? = 
sophical and religious questions frankly without taking shelter ‘ 
technical abstruseness. In trying to emphasize that Asia is oe 
maintains that Japan has a réle to play in displaying 1t mote Bs as 
Those who ate anxious to understand the present state o Japanese 
mind will find this volume worth reading. . 


Cuisutma KABAFUTO SHINRYAKU-SHI hee ihe 
Nort oF Japan). By Zéntaro Nakamura. Le oe ae 
Tokyo. pp. 180. 1.70 yen. Ba i oe ; sere 

Although the northern border of Japan is with ie ean 
is regrettable that very few books have been pte a Tait sckieeok & 
surveying the entire history of Japanese-Russian relations. “ne! at 
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under review was originally published a long time back. The author 
being no longer alive, it has been reprinted posthumously with the 
intention of drawing the attention of the Japanese nation to what are 
termed as ‘‘northern problems.” It discusses at considerable length 
the Japanese-Russian relations centring on the Kurile Islands and 
Saghalien, and summarizes chronologically the progress of intercourse 
between the two countries from the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
when Russia started a southward push to organize an eastern domain, 
to the Meiji era, when a new turn in mutual relations took place after 
the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War. 

Divided into twelve chapters, the book at the outset maintains 
that Russia, since the time of Peter the Great, had been pursuing a 
policy designed to stabilize its advance into the Pacific coast. After 
putting into effect the programme of Siberian settlement in the seven- 
teenth century, it set out to take possession of Kamchatka, which 
territory was brought under complete Russian control in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. Then Russia formed plans for the coloniza- 
tion of northern America, the occupation of the northern Kurile Is- 
lands and the opening of commercial intercourse with Japan. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the Russian programme of penetta- 
tion had worked out so smoothly that its hold over the Kurile Islands 
and the Pacific seaboard of the continent of East Asia became an 
established fact. And about the end of the same century the 
Oriental frontier of Russia reached the northwestern Pacific coast, 
passing through the Amur region and the northern part of Saghalien. 

The consolidation of Russian supremacy in the north of Japan 
made this country apprehensive of a Czarist drive deep into East Asia. 
The situation in northern East Asia remained comparatively favourable 
to Russia until the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, 
when Japan, securing a decisive victory, eliminated the ptobability of 
the flow of Russian influence into southern Manchuria. The retreat 
of Russia to northern Manchuria enabled Japan to initiate measures 
aimed at the construction of a zone of defence for itself and the con- 
tinent of East Asia. Had Russia earlier formulated a positive East 
Asiatic policy, perhaps it would have succeeded in maintaining its sway 
over its acquired possessions in the outlying regions of China. As 
es eee ee pes ow ” policy, Japan was provided with a 
chance to replenish its military power 


Shecssitycof safeguarding th and advocate the imperative 
cessity Of sateguarding the integrity of : : : 
penetration. gtity of East Asia against alien 
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The seclusion policy adopted by the Tokugawa Shogunate facilitat- 
ed Russian settlement in the north of Japan. In the latter part of the 
védo period, although the Shogunate received frequent reports of the 
appeatance of Russian ships in northern Japanese waters, it failed to 
reach a conctete decision concerning the method to be applied to 
checkmate such a tendency. Meanwhile, Shogun Yoshimuné had 
withdrawn the ban on reading Western books, with the result that the 
study of the Dutch language became popular among the progressive 
and visionaty section of the Japanese people. About this time, Shihei 
Rin published his Kaikoku Heidan (Discoutse on Sea Power), drawing 
the attention of the nation to the possibility of a foreign invasion. The 
Tokugawa Shogunate, in spite of its cognition of alien menace, thought 
it desitable to pursue a temporizing policy, and so it gradually started 
to yield to circumstances. Its temporizing policy remained in force 
until the third year of Ansei (1856), when it concluded a treaty of com- 
merce and amity with Russia, thereby giving a definite incentive to the 
emergence of Japanese-Russian intercourse. The book relates how a 
number of prominent Russians visited this countty and manipulated 
Japan’s abandonment of the closed-door policy. _ eee 

The signing of the treaty of commerce and amity between a : 
countries denoted a diplomatic triumph of Russia ovet Japan. é iA 
sequel to this agreement, the question of delimiting aceon ies xg 
up. After protracted negotiations the Tokugawa Shogunate c 


isi ith the Russian Government and recog- 
a provisional arrangement wl Aun oor Eee sD 


nized the latter’s influence over Sa cee eee. 
iji era, wi ‘shment of the Colonization Bureau, the 
Meiji era, with the establishment fresh negotiations 


5 Paes So 5 
yelopment.of Hoa. Wea with fe object of settling 


made and the whole of Saghalien was ee 
all the Kurile Islands were given to J@Ppe™ © +. arith Russia 
Pea that Japan, by accepuns e ee ae pues which 
to settle the Saghalien issue, invited further 2 War, leading to 4 
eventuated the outbreak of the Russo-Japane ? 


i : to Japan. 
territorial adjustment in the north favourable Jap 


i stin 
The volume contains 4 number of interesting 


Suggestions regarding Japanese-Russ 
Russia stabilized its sovereignty OVS 
cause it followed a policy of peaceful pen 
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instituted no counter-move against Russia until it adopted a definite 


foreign policy in the Meiji era. The settlement of the Saghalien issue 
at the very beginning of the Meiji era brought about a change in Russia’s 
Japan policy, which became an instrument of obstruction to the legiti- 
mate advance of this country after the termination of the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-5. From that time onward Russia was determined to pre- 
cipitate a showdown with Japan—a showdown which culminated in 
the shape of the Russo-Japanese War. In the post-wat period, Japan 
formulated a two-fold Russian policy seeking to improve mutual 
relations and the defence of its northern frontier. Though the book 
is not up to date, its retrospective importance cannot be ignored. 


Nippon-GA NO SEISHIN (THE SPIRIT OF JAPANESE PAIN- 
TING). By Shizuka Sakazaki, D. Litt. The Tokyo-do, Tokyo. pp. 
J00. 6.00 yen 


The author of this book expounds the spirit of Japanese painting 
by drawing copiously on the explanations and interpretations given in 
relevant classical works. According to him, in the feudal period about 
a hundred volumes on painting were published in this country. The 
appearance of these voulmes approximately covered a period of 250 
years from the ninth year of Ghénna (1623), when the Koh-soshu was 
penned, to the second year of Keio (1868), when the Shoh-ryn Mondoh 
was turned out. In the early part of the Meiji eta, about a dozen inter- 
esting works on painting had been written. Of the total classical 
volumes, forty deal with pure and simple painting and consist of twenty 
discourses on the Nansoh school, seven on the Kano school, three on 
Western painting, two on wood-colour painting and one each on the 
Tosa, Sésshu and Maruyama schools. 

The painting technique of the Tosa, Kano, Sésshu and Nansoh 
schools follows the corresponding style of Chinese picture att. The 
works of these schools have an artistic elegance which conforms to the 


a tealistic manner. While the 
ymbolistic grace and spiritualistic 
n ephemeral charm and mundane 
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The writer, in discussing the spirit of Japanese painting, makes a i] 
general survey of the entire history of this branch of fine arts, and gives 1 
his own comments and annotations on the ideas and conceptions | 
expressed in the classical works thereanent. In interpreting the spirit 
of Japanese painting, he refers to what is called “‘ gadoh yoh-kétsu” 

(secrets of the art of painting) and ‘‘ honcho gaho taidén ” (history of 

the different modes of Japanese painting). He then goes on to relate 

the rise and fall of northern Sung (Hoku-soh) painting and Japanized | 
southern Sung (Nan-soh) painting. Next, he refers to the manner and 
ptocedute in which Western painting came to be introduced in the 
feudal petiod. Thereafter, such matters as the art of sketching, views 
of prominent classical artists on painting and the symbolistic and 
spiritualistic aspects of Japanese painting are recorded in order to 

come to the conclusion that the spirit of Japanese painting reflects fully 

the national characteristic of elegance. 

The writer acknowledges the contributive influence of Chinese | 
painting and says that Japanese artists, by assimilating the technique of 
northern Sung painting, developed in an original way the Tosa and 
Kano schools of painting. The tise of these two schools spurred the . 
ascendancy of Japanized southern Sung painting, the spirit of which in ' 
unison with the temperament of the Japanese nation exposed indige- H 
nous sensibility in unassumed clarity. Consequently, the estheticism 
of Japanized southern Sung painting must be regarded as the earliest 
re i ‘tit of the picture art of this country, for the tradition 

ptesentative spiti P. oc 
it pursued was purely national having been based on the nationa 


cultural trait. 


tion of painting technique, and that the artists insisted on the observ- 


ance of a strict mode of discipline in app 
of these two features, he points out, 18 Mis. 
laws” of painting. He substantiates his opini 


he quotes the following sen 


pictures are like prose writings, ictures 
In other words, he maintains that Japanse PiCh” intings. 
aletaaigess iin —wwhich is not discernible in Chinese oF other paintings. 


The writer gives a long disqoutse OF 
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trying to interpret the elegance of Japanese painting, he uses a number 
of novel phrases and technical terms. For instances, he states that 
hibiki (sound estheticism) is an element of the elegance of Japanese 
painting. He adds that just as the “‘ virtue of writing” has its own 
hibiki, so the elegance in painting has its own ‘‘sound zstheticism.” 
This Aibiki of painting can be felt and heard when the sensibility of man 
can understand ‘‘ the language of pictures.”” Taking this unusual line 
of argument, he endeavours to emphasize that the soul of Japanese 
painting consists of kiin and hibiki, and that the mysticism noticeable 
in the pictures of this country is interwoven with Aiin and hibiki. 

The absence of background in Japanese pictures forms the subject 
of a breezy delineation in the book. It is said that the presence of 
“yohaku,” or blank, in Japanese pictures, which stands in striking 
contrast to the background decorations in the painting art of the West 
typifies this country’s spirit of admiring simple elegance. ‘The art of 
painting pictures without background decorations came into vogue in 
the early feudal petiod because of the Japanese people’s natural inclina- 
tion to remain in association with mysticism and beauty in simplicity. 
An exposition of Japanese mode of life, which abhors undue decoration 
and showiness, is significantly outlined in the nature of “ yohaku.” 

_ The first Japanese discoutse on painting is the Kohsoshu. But as 
— om merely teptoduces Chinese painting conceptions, it cannot 
assified in the category of Japanese wotks on painting. The 

adoh Yokétsu by Yasunobu Kano, published in the eighth year of Yémpo 
(1680), should be accepted as the first classical volume dealing with 
purely representative traits of Japanese painting. The forei peed 
conceptions and techniques explained in it ca: eee 
=e: : in 1t cannot be viewed as some- 

a outside the scope of Japanese painting 
techniques have been narrated in a nationali indicati 
expansion in national creative sensibilit nares Seo ne 
be Mitsuo! x y: e€ Honcho Gaho Taidén 

y Mitsuo osa, which came ten years later. th h desctri h 
phases of contemporary Chinese painting, j Seas te Se 
Sigal each : 8, 1S essentially a Japanese 

Sica’ wotk on account of the reason that its mode of description i 
decidedly Japanese in spirit, in thought and in ideas Ca ee ae 

__ Inthe latter part of the eighteenth centur he G, ; i 
with “Nansoh-ga,” ot Japanized sou, y; the Gadan Keiroku dealing 
published. This followed the sipeienes = A egos 
the Kaiji Highén, both of which cl Gana 


ott : ‘A clarified the essential spirit of . 
ga.” Due credit must be given to Sohzan and ae fee 


advocated ishi 
Vv the need of establishing a highly independent type of Japa~ 
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nese painting by welding the style of ‘‘ Hokusoh-ga ” (northern Sung 
painting) with that of ‘‘ Nansoh-ga.”” Their views were original and 
had as theit source the peculiar nature of the Japanese spirit. Almost 
all the volumes appeating on the turn of the century give new incentives 
and new directions to the further evolution of “‘ Nansoh-ga.” Thus it 
may be inferred that ‘* Nansoh-ga”’ enjoyed the greatest popularity from 
the latter half of the eighteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, that is, until the end of the Yédo period. 

It may be asked why “‘Nansoh-ga” dominated the painting world of 
Japan for so long a time? The reply is that this style of painting, 
which was purely Japanese in application and in thought, suited the 
traditional temperament of the Japanese people. Just as Japanese 
culture influenced by the climatic conditions of the country developed 
the trait of simple elegance, symbolistic quietude and mystic sensibility, 
so Japanese painting under similar conditions evolved an identical 
characteristic which permeated the art of “ Nanso-ga.” While the 
pictures of the Kano and Sésshu schools, absorbing the characteristics 
of “ Hokusoh-ga ”’ (northern Sung painting), give prominence to sturdi- 
ness and rugged simplicity, the ‘‘ Nansoh-ga” paintings, reflecting the 
mild and misty climatic aspects of the country, typify refined simplicity, 
mildness, nobility and mystic haziness. The “ Hokusoh-ga” attaches 
utmost importance to the art of brushing ; whereas the “ Nansoh-ga 
is extremely particular about the use of black ink, so that different 
elegant shades could be produced to heighten the mild and refined 
attistic effect. Therefore, the spirit of “ Nansoh-ga”’ is in harmony 
with the national sentiment and mentality. c 4 

Side by side with the flourish of “ Nansob-ga, there appeate 
Western-style pictures ; and the perspective of Western art es Bie 
duced into Japanese painting. The ukiyoye (wood-colour) : ee 
painting and the Maruyama style became realistic, being pore oe 
Occidental sense of realism. They subordinated Aiin to Seal stress 
ushered in an era of plebeian art. Then in the Meiji a ae ae 
was laid on portraying Western-style pictures. ee ted was 
In spite of this tendency, the traditional trait of penetere tie deed 
not wholly neglected. Many Japanese eee a7 hed ge painting 
of promoting the indigenous style of pant» oe ee result, Japa- 
gtoups to popularize purely Japanese Pictus® ee although Western 
Nese style of painting regained its destined ae panes picture art. 
style of drawing became a permanent branch © Lee major weight 
Hence, it is proper that, in speaking of Japanes P ee 
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of thought should be laid on interpreting the characteristics of the 
former—charactetistics which exemplify the spirit of Japanese 
painting. 

The author of this book has certainly made a refreshing survey 
of the subject he has chosen to describe in detail. His continuous 
allusion to the views of classical artists and scholars, it is gathered, is 
aimed at bringing home the fact that the indigenous art of drawing in 
the feudal period had fully exposed its creative genius and real spirit 
which had earlier been overshadowed by the onrush of the influences 
of Chinese civilization and Buddhist culture. In the Momoyama and 
Tokugawa periods, Japan renewedly animated by its national creativity 
and Shinto-Buddhistic simplicity serenly gave its talented display in 
painting, a display the excellent merit of which became known to the 
world in the Meiji era. The volume, in giving full-length accounts 
of the diverse features of such a meritorious display, emphasizes at 
each turn that the spirit of Japanese painting symbolizes the national 
sense of elegant estheticism, modesty, sobriety, realism and viriltys 
It is undouptedly a work of documentary value and illuminative 
informations. 
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March 2z In line with Japan’s 
tendition of its concessions and 
relinquishment of its extra-territorial 
tights in China, which were recently 
agreed upon by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the Nanking Govern- 
ment, a new agreement between the 
two Governments is announced by 
the Board of Information concerning 
the restoration to the latter of Japan’s 
administrative rights over the Peking 
Legation Quarters. 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler, who is 
now back in Berlin from his trip to 


‘the front, assures the nation that 


the eastern front has been solidly 
stabilized, in his message delivered at 
the commemorative ceremony for 
fallen heroes at the Zeughaus in 
Berlin, which is broadcast through- 
out Germany. 

German land forces either des- 
troyed or captured 946 Soviet tanks 
on the eastern front during the period 
from March 11 to 20, the German 
High Command announces. The 
Same day the German High Com- 
mand also reveals that German forces 
Operating in the Kharkov and 
Bielgorod sectors advanced to the 
Vast areas on the upper reaches of 
the Donetz River. 

March 22 That a complete una- 
Almity of opinions has been reached 
‘Mong the Japanese, German and 

an representatives at the Joint 


the Board of Information. 

His Majesty the Emperor presents 
high decorations to Dr. Ba Maw, 
chief civil administrator of Burma, 
and three other members of the 
visiting Burmese party. Dr. Ba 
Maw is presented with the First 
Class Order of the Rising Sun with 
the Grand Cordon.and home secre- 
ary Maung Mya and finance secretary 
Dr. Thein Maung with the Second 
Class Order of the Sacred Treasure 
each. Major-General Aung San, 
commander-in-chief of the Burma 
defence army, is presented with the 
Third Class Order of tht Rising Sun 
with the Middle Cordon. 

March 23 The Imperial Head- 
quarters issues the following state- 
ment: The Japanese Army forces 
operating in China which had been 
conducting campaigns north of Lake 
Tungting in Hupeh Province and in 
the Su-Hwai area in Kiangsu Pro- 
vince since the middle part of Feb- 
ruaty have completed their tasks, on 
the whole, by the middle of March 
(1) In the area _ ee sya 

ing, they tra an 
Ti iangpel taiding foree of the 
Chungking Army, the 118th Div 


W: er 
ae ender Japanese gatrison troops 


i destroyed the base 
chnical Commissi etine held Japanese forces oe 
z the official ose of the of operations of the ate ECE ot 
feign Minister, is announced by Army 4° 
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Army and ate now engaged in mop- 
ping-up operations against the rem- 
nants of those units. (3) The 
combined results of the campaigns 
in these areas so far known follow: 
(A) Enemy soldiers who have sur- 
rendered to the Japanese forces: 
Wang Ching-tsai, army commander ; 
Chin I-wu, acting commander of the 
raiding force, and 26,5000 other of- 
ficers and men. (B) Damage to 
enemy: Bodies left on the field: 
about 10,500. Prisoners taken: about 
25,300. Chief trophies: guns of 
vatious descriptions: 186 pieces, 
heavy and light machine-guns : 503, 
tifles: 12,690, ammunition: 4o1,- 
ooo rounds and horses: 827. (C) 
Japanese casualties: killed 192. 


Dr. Ba Maw, chief civil adminis- 
trator of Burma, home secretary 
Maung Mya, finance secretary Dr. 
Thein Maung and Major-General 
Aung San, commander-in-chief of 
the Burma defence army, are 
received in audience by His Majesty 
the Emperor in the Phcenix Hall of 
the Imperial Palace. The party then 
makes a round of calls on Japan’s 
leaders. 

March 24 Beginning with April 
1, fresh issues of military scrip will 
be discontinued in central and south 
China in view of the fact that the 
foundation of economic autonomy 
has been consolidated under the 
wartime economic system established 
by the Nanking Government, it is 
jointly announced by the Finance 
Ministry and the Ministry for Greater 
East Asia Affairs. 

March 25 Revealing the principal 
points of Japan’s intentions in regard 
to the promised status as an in- 
dependent State for Burma, Premier 
General Hidéki Tohjo re-emphasizes 


this decision as the immutable policy 
of Japan in his today’s speech at the 
eighty-first session of the Diet, 
which is prorogued the following 
day. In regard to the territorial 
composition of the new State of 
Burma, he points out that it will 
include the whole territory of 
Burma with the exception of the 
Shan and Karenni areas. 

The Imperial Headquarters says 
that Japanese Army watplanes at 
dawn of March 23 made a surprise 
raid on an airfield near Chittagong 
and set ablaze on the ground four 
planes and damaged eleven others. 
All Japanese planes returned safely. 

March 26 Negotiations between 
diplomatic representatives of the 
Japanese Government and the Soviet 
Government for the conclusion of a 
modus vivendi to prolong the validity 
of the Fisheries Convention existing 
between the two nations terminate 
with the signing of a new agreement 
at Kuibishev, extending the compact 
till the end of this year. 

March 27 In accordance with the 
treaty signed earlier between Tokyo 
and Nanking respecting the retroces- 
sion of concessions and relinquish- 
ment of extra-territorial rights, an 
agreement is concluded between the 
two Governments, under which 
Japan sutrenders its administtative 
rights in the International Settlement 
of Kulangsu, Amoy, to the Nanking 
Government, it is revealed by the 
Board of Information. g 

March 28 Italian torpedo-planes 
attacked a large Anglo-American 
convoy off the coast of Algeria in 
the morning of March 27 and sank 
three transports of 15,000, 10,000 
and 7,000 tons respectively and also 
set ablaze another cargo boat, the 
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Italian High Command annnouces. 


Following fierce street fighting, 
German forces have occupied com- 
pletely Sievsk, an important town 
northwest of Kursk, according to 
the Fuebrer’s Headquarters. 

March 29 The Imperial Head- 
quarters issues the following com- 
muniqué: (1) Japanese Navy air 
forces in their raid on Oro Bay in 
New Guinea on March 28 engaged 
a group of enemy fighter planes 
reconnoitering over the area and 
shot down nineteen of them. They 
also sank one enemy 8,o00-ton trans- 
port, one 5,000-ton transport, one 
destroyer and one patrol ship. Japa- 
nese losses consisted of three planes. 
(2) Japanese Navy forces on Match 
27 discovered an enemy fleet com- 
posed of two cruisers and several 
destroyers in the area west of Atsuta 
Island. They sprang into action 
right away and pursued the enemy 
warships, dealing a heavy damage to 
an A-class cruiser. One B-class 
cruiser and one destroyer of the ene- 
my fleet were also damaged. Japa- 
nese losses were very slight. This 
caused the enemy to flee eastward. 
(3) Japanese Navy ait forces bombed 
Canton Island three times during the 
period from March 19 to 26 and 


inflicted considerable damage on the . 
enemy barrack zone, airfield, sea- 


base, hangars and other military 
establishments. All the Japanese 
planes returned safely. (4) Japanese 
Navy forces and Navy planes sank 
four enemy submarines during the 
period from March 15 to 27- 

Dr. Ba Maw and other members of 
the Burmese mission leave Tokyo at 
10: 30 a.m. after a sojourn of twelve 
days in the capital en route to Rangoon. 

The Italian Government has de- 
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cided to return its interest in the 
Peking Legation Quarters to the 
Nanking Government. An agree- 
ment to this effect is signed between 
Nanking’s Foreign Minister Dr. 
Chu Min-yi and Italian Ambassador 
Francesco Maria Marchese Taliani de 
Matchio at the Nanking Foreign 
Office. 

March 30 His Majesty the Em- 
peror presents high decofations to 
five noted leaders of new China, of 
whom four are dead, in recognition 
of their meritorious services toward 
the construction of a new order in 
this part of the world. They are 
the late Mr. Chen Lu, Foreign 
Minister of the Reformed Govern- 
ment at Nanking, the late Dr. 
Tene Chung-ming, assistant sec- 
eae ele ihe former Central 
Political Council, the late Mr. Yin 
Tung, vice-president of the North 
China Railway Company, the late 
Mayor Fu Tsung-yao of Greater 
Shanghai, and General Ho Pei-jung, 
former chairman of the Hupeh 
Provincial Government. 

The Imperial Headquarters states 
that Japanese Army air units on 
March 27 taided enemy vessels near 
Maungdaw and Coxs Bazar, a 
kilometres south of Chittagong, 26 
scored the following results : (1) 
Damages inflicted on the se 
Five 1,000-ton-class transports ani 
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air units operating in the southern 
Pacific since the beginning of this 
year up to the middle part of March 
are as follows: (1) Damages in- 
flicted on enemy aircraft: (A) In 
New Guinea, shot down ninety-five 
and destroyed on ground thirty. 
(B) In the Solomons, shot down 
sixty-two and destroyed on the 
ground fifteen. (2) Damages on 
Japanese side thirty aircraft. 


British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden departs from Washington for 
Canada en route back to London 
after concluding his conversations 
with President Roosevelt and other 
administration leaders of the United 
States. 


March 31 The Nanking Govern- 
ment appoints Mr. Tsai Pei as new 
Ambassador to Japan succeeding 
Dr. Hsu Liang. 

April 1 The Imperial Headquart- 
ers issues the following communiqué: 
The Japanese Army air units are 
continuing to attack the enemy’s 
air bases and military establishments 
in eastern India. The situation from 
Match 26 to 30 is as follows: (1) 
Damage dealt to the enemy : March 
26. One plane shot down and five 
military establishments burned down 
at Maungdaw. One 1,000-ton class 
transport sunk and four 500-ton 
class transports severely damaged 
off Maiskhal Island, north of Cox’s 
Bazar. March 27. The battle re- 
sults in the attacks on Cox’s Bazar 
and Maungdaw are as already an- 
mounced. March 29. Six planes 
shot down at Maungdaw and Cox’s 
Bazar. March 30. Twelve planes 
shot down, one destroyed on the 
and military establishments 
Places burned down at 


Id, east of Cox’s Bazar. 


Military establishments and muni- 
tions depots blown up at Alethang- 
yaw, south of Maungdaw. (2) No 
damage suffered by the Japanese side 
except on March 27. 

The Greater East Asia Affairs 
Ministry establishes consulates at 
Kaifeng, in Honan Province, Pangfu 
in Anhwei Province, and Pratabon 
in Thailand and elevates the status 
of consulates in various parts of 
China. 

Premier General Hidéki Tohjo 
atrives at Hsinking on an important 
visit, according to the Manchoukuo 
Bureau of Information. The official 
notification says that Premier and 
concurrently War Minister Tohjo 
left Tokyo on March 31 and after 
stopping at Mukden arrived at 
Hsinking at 3: 45 p.m. today. The 
Premier is scheduled to be received 
in audience by His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Manchoukuo. He will 
also express congratulations to the 
Government and the people of 
Manchoukuo at the phenomenal 
progress made by the country and 
conduct a tour of inspection of im- 
portant organizations. 

April 2. Japanese Army air units 
on March 31 scored the following 
results in the eastern district of India 
and in Burmese territory: (z) The 
air units surprise-raided airfields near 
Cox’s Bazar, and ,in an aerial engage- 
ment with sixteen enemy fighter 
planes, shot down eight of them and 
inflicted damage on the remaining 
eight. All the Japanse planes te- 
turned safely. (2) The air units 
encountered twelve enemy planes 
northeast of Allanmyo in Burma and 
shot down two of them. One Japa- 
nese plane was lost. 


April 3 According to the Im- 
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perial Headquarters, Japanese Navy 
air units advanced to the Russell 
Island area of the Solomon Group 
on April 1 and contacting a group of 
enemy fighter planes shot down 
forty-seven of them. Losses sustain- 
ed by Japanese side were nine air- 
craft unaccounted. 


April 4 The German Government 
has decided to remove the petsons 
of Edouard Daladier and Leon Blum, 
former French Premiers, and General 
Maurice Gustave Gamelin, former 
Commander-in-Chief of the French 
forces, from French territory to 
Germany to forestall the plots of the 
Anglo-American Governments to 
cause unrest and dissension in France 
utilizing these noted Frenchmen, it 
is announced by the German Gov- 
ernment. 

Premier General Hidéki Tohjo on 
his way to Tokyo arrives at Fukuoka 
after having completed his visit to 
Manchoukuo. . 

April 6 The American Navy 
authorities on April 2 announced 
that Brigadier-General Howard K 
Ramey, commander of the Fifth 
Bomber Command and concurrently 
commander of the Fifth United 
States Army air force in the south- 
western Pacific, was killed in action 
in the Pacific area, it is revealed. 

The following communiqué is issued 
by the Imperial Headquarters : ae 
composite war results gained by the 
Japanese Army air units in raids e 
eastern India from April 1 to Apri 
4 ate as follows: (xz) Damage dealt 
to the enemy :. Aircraft—twenty ae 
down, eighteen destroyed eae e€ 
ground. Ships—two 5o0-ton ass 
vessels sunk, three 1,000-ton class 
and five 50o0-ton class vessels ae 
ed. Military Establishments—¢e- 
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molished and set ablaze at more than 
ten places. (z) Damage sustained 
by Japanese side: Four planes self- 
blasted or not yet returned. 

April 7_ Mr. Chen Kung-po, Pre- 
sident of the Legislative Yuan of the 
Nanking Government and concur- 
rently Mayor of the Shanghai Special 
Municipality, arrives in Tokyo with 
his suite of four as special envoy to 
convey Nanking’s appreciation for 
Japan’s aid. 

His Majesty the Emperor presents 
the First Class Order of the Rising 
Sun with the Grand Cordon each to 
Mr. Chen Kung-po, President of the 
Legislative Yuan of the Nanking 
Government, Dr. Chu Min-yi, For- 
eign Minister, and Mr. Chou Fu-hai, 
Vice-President of the Executive Yuan 
and concurrently Finance Minister, 
in recognition of their meritorious 
services for the promotion of Sino- 
Japanese amity. re 

April 8 The War Ministry an- 
nounces the following changes 1n its 
personnel. Lieutenant-General Hiko- 
saburo Hata is appointed Vice-Chief 
of the Army General Staff; Lieu- 
tenant-General Sohsaku Suzuki ap- 
pointed Chief of the Army Trans- 
portation Department ; and denhee 
General Yasumasa Fusé appointe 
Chief of the Military Recruitment 
Department of the Nagoya Division. 


: pera RO 
March and in large-scale encit 

operations enga and destroyed 
the main force of the enemy. — The 
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Japanese forces are now carrying out 
a mopping-up campaign. The 
supreme commander of the Japanese 
Army forces operating in the Burma 
area is Lieutenant-General Masakazu 
Kawabé. 


Mr. Chou Fu-hai, Vice-President 
of the Executive Yuan and concut- 
rently Finance Minister of the Nan- 
king Government, proceeds to Hsin- 
king as special envoy of the same 
Government to the Manchoukuo 
Government. 

April 9 ‘The following communi- 
cation is released by the Imperial 
Headquarters: Large formations of 
Japanese Naval air units on April 7 
stormed an enemy fleet off Florida 
Island in the Solomon Group. The 
war results obtained and Japanese 
damage ate as follows: War. te- 
sults: Sank—one cruiser, one de- 
sttoyer, ten transports. Heavily 
damaged—two transports. Slightly 
damaged—one transport. Shot 
down—thirty-seven enemy planes. 
Japanese damage:  Self-blasted— 
six planes. 

The Japanese hospital ship Ura/ 
Maru was bombed by an enemy plane 
on April 3 off New Ireland in the 
Bismarck Islands in broad daylight, 
it is revealed. Although the hos- 
pital ship was damaged to some 
extent by a direct hit and near hits, 
the ship was able to navigate under 
her own power. 
_ Spokesman Tomokazu Hori of 
the Board of Information states 
a also expressed 

ess to relinquish its special 
in China. — . E 


¢ 
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Sixth Brigade of the Anglo-Indian 
forces, which they had encircled in 
the vicinity of Inden on the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, completely an- 
nihilated the same brigade on April 
8, capturing Brigadier-General 
Cavendish, who was later fatally hit 
by enemy shell splinters. 


April rz A conference between 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler and Premier 
Benito Mussolini, took place at an 
undisclosed place from April 7 to 
April 10, it is disclosed. The general 
situation pertaining to the joint 
conduct of war was the subject of 
discussion. A complete agreement 
was reached on the measures to be 
adopted to intensify military opera- 
tions. 

April 12 Itis now officially said 
that in parallel with the campaign 
north of Akyab, the Japanese 
Army forces commenced opera- 
tions against the enemy units on 
the northwestern Indo-Burmese 
border and on the border of Yunnan 
Province early in February, and to- 
ward the end of March they achieved 
their aims. They are now carrying 
out mopping-up operations against 
the remnants of those enemy units. 
In the period under review, the 
following results were obtained : 
(1) Damage inflicted on the enemy : 
About 900 dead on the field ; some 
200 taken prisoner; seven guns of 
vatious descriptions, forty-two heavy 
and light machine-guns, as well as 
large quantities of rifles, ammunition, 
provisions and clothing seized. (2) 
Killed in action on Japanese side : 
eighty-five. 

The Japanese Army air units dur- 
ing the period from April 5 to April 
9 taided Maungdaw, near the Indo- 
Burmese border, as well as Chitta- 
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gong, Dhaleswari and Aka Aura in 
eastern India and fought against the 
invading enemy planes. Damage 
inflicted on the enemy were aircraft 
shot down seven, set ablaze fifteen 
and destroyed on the ground four- 
teen. Ships sunk: One 1,000-ton 
ship and two jo0o0-ton ships. The 
Japanese side lost one plane. 

April 13 The Imperial Head- 
quarters issues the following an- 
nouncement: Japanese Navy air 
units on April 11 raided an enemy 
fleet and a group of enemy airplanes 
in the Oro Bay area in New Guinea, 
sinking three enemy transports and 
one destroyer, shooting down twen- 
ty-one fighters and badly damaging 
several small war vessels. The Japa- 
nese damage consisted of six planes 
either self-blasted or not yet returned. 
The Japanese Navy ait units on 
April 12 raided an enemy airfield and 
ships at Port Moresby. The war 
tesults and Japanese damage ate as 
follows: One enemy transport 
sunk, twenty-eight planes shot down, 
several large planes and ten odd small 
planes destroyed on the ground, 
military establishments at several 
places blasted and twenty odd bar- 
tacks destroyed. The Japanese side 
lost five planes. 

The national savings goal for the 
1942-43 fiscal year fixed at *£23,000,- 
000,000, was completely attained by 
the end of March, it is announced by 
Finance Minister Okinori Kaya. 

The total number of enemy ships 
sunk by German submarines in 
twelve days from April 1 to 12 
teached thirty-nine aggregating 240,- 
400 tons, according to the Faebrer’s 
Headquarters. puskive 

April rq The composite wat 
results of Japanese Army operations 
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in the sector north of Akyab in- 
cluding air operations up to April 
10 follow: Loss and damage in- 
flicted on the enemy: (1) Bodies 
abandoned on __battlefield—some 
4,200, of which about 2,000 were 
British troops. (2) Enemy troops 
taken prisoner—s16. (3) Chief 
booty included: various pieces of 
artillery, 156; heavy and light ma- 
chine-guns, 374; rifles, 4,015 ; tanks 
and armored cars, 50; motor cars, 77; 
and horses 473. (4) Vessels sunk : 
one 1,000-ton class and four 5oo-ton 
class. (5) Vessels heavily damaged : 
fourteen 1,000-ton class and fifteen 
soo-ton class. (6) Airplanes shot 
down or destroyed, 465. (7) Mili- eae 
tary establishments blasted and set 
ablaze at fifty-two places. Japanese . 
damage: killed 422 and forty-six 
airplanes lost. 
April 16 The following an- 

nouncement is made by the Imperial 

Headquarters: Japanese Navy ait 
units on April 14 on reconnaissance 
discovered the arrival of an enemy 
transport fleet in Milne Bay, New 
Guinea, and mass-raided it. An- 
other unit made a nes attack on 

the Rabi airfield. e following 

tesults have been scored: Sunk, four’ 
Sank after suffering 


‘itary establishments blasted and 
wDlase at five places, ‘The 
Tapanese side lost during this period 
five planes. sabi ae ; 

rgency ice measures res ¢ 5 re 
ae ee boost industrial activity 
and to stabiliz “the price level are 
approved by the Cabinet. Their» 
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essential points, three in number, are 
published by the Board of Informa- 
tion. They are: (1) the preamble 
to the emergency price measures ; 
(2) essential points of the emergency 
price measures; and (3) essential 
points of the price award system. 


Minister for Greater East Asia 
Affairs Kazuo Aoki leaves Tokyo for 
south China and various other 
countries in the south for inspection. 

April 17 ‘The two-day session of 
the second East Asia Medical Con- 
gress opens at the Lecture Hall of 
the Tokyo Imperial University. A- 
bout 300 medical luminaries from all 
parts of greater East Asia attend the 
function. A series of lectures are 
delivered by celebrated scholars, 
including Foreign Minister Chu Min- 
yi of the Nanking Government. 

According to the investigation of 
the Foreign Office which has been 
made public, more than 560,000 Japa- 
nese ate being subjected to incon- 
venient and difficult living in various 
enemy countries. Out of this num- 
ber, about 10,300 Japanese men and 
women are interned. It is stated 
that in north America, about 4,000 
Japanese are interned, about 7oo in 


~Canada, about 2,100 in India and 


some 3,400 in Australia. Those who 
are leading the so-called mass living 
number about 110,000 in north 
America, about 23,000 in Canada, 
about 4,000 in Mexico and some 7oo 
in Chile. 

_ Changes in the German diplomatic 
service including those of the Reich 
Ambassador to Nanking, Ambassa- 
dor to Madrid and the Vice-Minister 


of Foreign Affairs, are announced by 


the Fuebrer’s Headquarters. Baron 
‘Ernst von Weizaeker, Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, is appointed Am- 


bassador to the Vatican. Dr. Hans 
Heinrich Dieckhoff, former Am- 
bassador to the United States, ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Madrid. Dr. 
Ernst von Woermann, Assistant 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
head of the political department of 
the Reich Foreign Office, is given 
the portfolio of Ambassador to 
Nanking. Dr. Adolf von Steen- 
gracht, liaison official of the Fuehrer’s 
Headquarters, succeeds Baron von 
Weizaeker as Vice-Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 


April 18 Lieutenant-General Carl 
Spaatz, American commander in 
north Africa, announces that since 
the beginning of the general attack 
on the Mareth line, the Anglo- 
American air forces have lost 175 
planes in air battles and about ten on 
the ground. 

April 20 Changes in the Tohjo 
Cabinet are announced by the Board 
of Information at 11 p.m. as follows : 
Mr. Mamoru Shighémitsu, Ambas- 
sador to Nanking, is appointed 
Foreign Minister;  Lieutenant- 
General Kisaburo Ando, State 
Minister without portfolio, appointed 
Home Minister; Premier General 
Hidéki Tohjo, concurrently Wat 
Minister, appointed Education Min- 
ister concurrently ; Mr. Tatsunosuke 
Yamazaki appointed Agriculture and 
Forestry Minister; Mr. Tadao Oh- 
asa appointed State Minister without 
portfolio; and Mr. Eiji Amau ap- 
pointed President of the Board of 
Information. 

Reich Marshal Hermann Goering 
on the occasion of the fifty-fourth 
birthday of Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
reaffirms the nation’s confidence in 
ultimate victory. 
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PREMIER TOHJO’S ADDRESS TO THE FILIPINOS, MAY 6 1943 


My present trip has been prompted by the desire personally to inspect 
the actual development in the establishment of a new Philippines, to tender 
appreciation to the Japanese and Filipino people who are devoting them- 
selves in complete unison to the successful prosecution of the war of greater 
East Asia and the establishment of the new order in East Asia, as well as to 
exchange frank views with the leaders of the new Philippines. 

I have been deeply impressed by the manner in which both the officials 
and people in collaboration with the Japanese forces ate doing their utmost 
for the construction of a new Philippines and ate steadily achieving remark- 
able results. 

Above all, the foresight and courage with which H. E. Mr. Vargas and 
other members of the administration have faced the situation and devoted 
their very lives to the work of constructing the new Philippines, ignoring 
all criticisms and personal risks, are worthy of high admiration. For the 
progress and prosperity of greater East Asia, as well as for the proper develop- 
ment of the new Philippines this is indeed a matter for sincere congratula- 
tion. : Cae 
The aim of the present war is to bring to their knees America, Britain 
and Holland, who ise long ee their Legare oan 

i isfyi eir greedy ambitio 
and have been given up phere a Se ie eit (edlactibe, AeDY 


establishing a new order based upon ethical principles in which each people 


used the Philip- 
ia. What she 
blinding the Filipinos by materialistic culture 


and paralyzing the true Oriental spirit of the t nae 
While boastfully displaying het materialistic > - 
the sturdy spirit aaa Hitative — Ae ae are for the See an 
development of a real nation. Moreover, u : 
Filipinos by offering seemingly beautiful but empty pe eee = " ee 
while doing nothing to enable Filipino industries to eee Stsaced ee 
economically, and under various pretexts she’ perio is g 
dependence. In short, what America did was to co 
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into her own colony fearing the awakening of the consciousness and the 
development of the Filipino people and make it her base for agerandizement 
in East Asia. 

Centuries ago the Philippines and Japan enjoyed close intercourse in 
trade and communications, Racially as well as in thought these two peoples 
closely resemble each other, having characteristically Oriental traits. Inthe 
light of this fact as well as their geographical propinquity, it is only natural 
that they should co-operate in their endeavours for the progress of East Asia. 
Despite such providence, America, ignoring these truths, repeatedly at- 
tempted to alienate Japan and the Philippines by resotting to slander and false 
propaganda and to promote misunderstanding and strife among the peoples 
of Hast Asia. It was indeed a series of despicable and unscrupulous policies. 

Once the war started, all the American and British bases in East Asia 
were completely wiped out and now the power and prestige of the Japanese 
forces command vast areas of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. Our position 
of invincibility and sure victory has already been perfected and we are in 
complete readiness to take the initiative throughly to crush the fighting spirit 
of our enemies. 

Now, the solidarity of Japan, Manchoukuo and China is increasingly 
firm, Thailand, already in alliance with Japan, has joined the war, French 
Indo-China, too, is unstintingly affording us co-operation. As for Burma, 
under the able and spirited leadership of the chief administrator Dr. Ba 
Maw, she is wholeheartedly co-operating with us, her independence a matter 
of imminent realization. Peoples of other regions of the south have te- 

gained their true selves under our understanding measures based upon 
ethical principles and thus the peoples in this region are vigorously marching 
forward toward the establishment of a new and bright greater East Asia, 
each people playing their proper part. 
ome Europe, Germany, Italy and others of our allies are further intensify- 
ing Co-operation with us and are preparing for coming great offensives. 
Thus, both in the Hast and in the West the great march to crush America 
and Britain is steadily advancing. 

: I wish to declare once again that Japan, in concert.and mutual trust 
with the one billion people of greater East Asia who have long suffered from 
the materialistic and spiritual shackles of America, Britain and Holland and 


who have just been emancipated from their bondage and awakened to their 


Proper mission, is dertrmined to eradicate once and for all the root of long- 


_ standing evils in East Asia with the successful prosecution of the wat in 


view and thereby to re-establish these peoples in accordance with their 
‘Proper inheritance and to secure the permanent peace of the Orient. 

is my eatnest expectations that the entite people of the Philippines, 
ilipp g anew the real intentions of Japan, as well as the mission of the 


ie es eC pines and bearing in mind the honour and responsibility of participating 


East Asia, will be united as one man and that independ- 
will speedily be consummated at the earliest possible 
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MALTREATMENT OF JAPANESE RESIDENTS IN PERU, STATEMENT 
BY TOMOKAZU HORI, THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, 
MAY 7, 1943 


Since their rupture of diplomatic relations with Japan in January last 
year, the Peruvian Government have taken vatious measures of economic 
pressure against resident Japanese. They have ordered the compulsory 
removal of a patt of the Japanese from their established homes and, in col- 
lusion with the United States, the deportation of several hundreds of leading 
Japanese to the latter country for internment. 

In addition to these measures of maltreatment, they have recently pro- 
mulgated an order that agricultural, manufacturing, commercial and - ar 
enterptises under the management of resident Japanese be one i sf 
transferred to Peruvians and, in case such transfers are not completed by 


, that they be expropriated by the Government. ; 
Ne epi tha eet chat these Japanese residents have contributed oe 
otmously to the economic development of Peru during their el ee 
residence in that country as law-abiding, uptight people, the Peruvian 


tantial 


nds whatever, branded these very people w ee 
Deron eure and progress of Peruvian life as harmful to the natio 


interest. see 

Despite the fact that they have gone ces pina eer a 2 
ther disturbances and have patiently suffered the conseq ie 

ffs snd: pores their adopted country, y' 


: : ine the laws of 
life and property, dutifully obeying t ward but to consider 
the Peruvian Governemnt have conceived of no oe aa ee tought 10 


: f 
them dangerous to the maintenance rene ae eaieue 
bear upon them the severe pressure a they now propose to t oe 


fi atisfied with these severe StEPS, “7? |. by Japanese, 
aes aoe such as to prohibit all pee ee phe gate 
depriving them of the right to honest livelihoo oe 
i : culated only 
S “The ceoske onic the Peruvian Gove ae ani of com- 
to expropriate the property, of resident peer harshness, 2 measure un- 
pulsory transfer, is indeed, in 1*8 inhumanity : 
known in civilized countries. che Uni 
Its real motive is to curry the rece TONE of the Japanese, as 
same time, to benefit the Peruve® peop. He domestic discontent caused by 
well as to mollify, if only temporarily, 5 5 by resident 
economic depression. mic enterprises, built up by reste 


ted States and, at the 


nomic enter A 
However, the management of ear not easily be replaced by Peruvians 
Japanese after many years of patient to hae it is clear that in the near future 


j ‘ Gye te set I t, the Japanese 
aA a pn Gr 
Dinas “gtrong protest. “Ft ible for an’ 
Government eer. steonFi} hold them stsictly responsible for any 
, to reconside f 3 os . 
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consequences thereof. 


HUNDRED MILLION CREDIT TO MENGCHIANG, MAY 9, 1943 


. (1) Statement by Finance Minister Kaya 


The Empire in 1941 gave credit to the Central Reserve Bank of China 
for covering its issue reserves and in March this year gave credit to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of China, thus assisting the bank to consolidate and strengthen 
the currency system of China. This time the Bank of Japan has decided to 
accommodate the Bank of Mengchiang loans to the amount of 100,000,000, 
thereby establishing close ties with the Bank of the Mengchiang region. 
It is a matter for felicitation that the arrangement will not only assure 
ever smoother operation of money in the East Asia sphere, but contribute 
much to the establishment of that greater East Asia monetary sphere toward 

’ which we are so earnestly working. : 

The Bank of Mengchiang was founded amid the smoke of gunfire in 
November, 1937, not long after the outbreak of the China affair and has 
seen smooth development as a bank of issue. It has achieved much in the 
way of unifying the monetary system within the region, stabilizing currency 
and regulating financing. It has also given the most splendid co-operation 
to us in our military operations, development of the natural resources and 
exchange of the necessary materials. The extension of the new credit by 
Japan will strengthen further the foundations of the bank and we will stint 
no effort to aid it in its progress. . 


(2) Statement by Greater East Asia Minister Aoki 


__ Mengchiang has greatly contributed to our war efforts by supplying 
both North China and Japan with the materials secured from the rich mines, 
farms and pastures of the north, while it occupies a most important position 
from all angles. 

_ Since its inception in 1937, the Bank of Mengchiang has obtained marked 
tesults in developing the monetary system of the region. It will now be 

g ted with the monetary system of Japan to the extent of 100,000,000. 
nsolidate the foundation of the bank and help strengthen the 

c Mengchiang. The Japanese Government intends to 

that the monetary system of the region may progress 

ilization of the living of the people. 
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er the. dastardly acts of inhumanity committed by the atmed fotces Hi 


United States and Britain since the outbreak of the war of greater. 
have been pointed out by us from time to time. ey ot 
Additional evidence of the Anglo-American enemies’ wanton ta 
against non-military objectives has been piling up as the wat moves o 
Since the beginning of this year, their aircraft and submarines have attacked 
seven hospital ships under conditions which absolutely will not ee ‘ 
of responsibility. The names of the hospital ships were duly no’ ee 4 
enemy countries, sufficiently in advance before their voyage as such, th: ough 
established procedure and each vessel bore cleat ene * nee 
treaty. ‘The conditions surrounding the attacks were pe rei re) ae le clear 
and full recognition of these markings and the identity 0 hele: bt ee 
The actual facts and the indiscriminate attacks eee ie 
hospital ships are so clearly established that in no way a nae eae 
attackers evade responsibility on the pretext that al paper dentify bones 
vessels. They are pe me S oe Ne ae th 
lying the principles o : ae | 
Grete ren sale of humanity. The United States and ae 


but the very pri ; | 
a habit eee loudly and frequently about their ob: 


ity and to assert that they are incapable of oe 7 
paekee. these concrete instances definitely ober ie 
claims and reveal the brazen hypoctisy of their wor oa 

In view of the repetition of these criminal wee t 
ment have recently lodged with the Corea ae 
Britain a solemn protest through out Protecting Powers: 


cg RRR. Date RMN 


eer 


f 


FZ 11,800ke/s., 242m. — 


(1) For Pacific Coast of 
North America 


Tokyo ines 1:30—.3:30a.m. “| > 
San Francisco §:30—10:30 a.m. ; 
JZ1 9,535 ke/s., 3146m. 
JLG2 9,505 kc/s., 31.57 m. 


ARNIS ar ae: : ; 
1:30—News in English” 
3:00—News in English _ 
3:15—News in Nipponese 

3;30—Close Down, 


-— -JLT2 9,645 ke/s., 31.10 m. 
Selanne ne 


( ) Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo 
offered by the well-equipped, smartly streamlined and completely air- 
conditioned Super-express ‘‘ Asia’ serving almost all the great tourist 
centres, Dairen, Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 12} hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS! 

(Under the direct management of the S.M.R.) 
At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukden, 
Hsinking, Harbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
At Tsitsihar, Chengte (Jehol) & Chiamussu 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. 


Head Office: ‘_DAIREN Cable Address: “MANTETSU” 


Branch: Offices: Ticket Agents: 
3 . . 5 ’ S We 
Tokyo, Hsinking & Mukden Toh-a Tourist Bureau 


INFORMATION OFFICES: 
Chinhsien, Harbin, . Kirin, Moji,. Mutankiang, ‘Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Niigata, Osaka, Otaru, Paris; Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
Tokyo, Tsitsihar, Tsuruga, etc. 


pe 


